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'AIEY FAIBY LILIAN.' 



CHAPTEE xxnr. 

Pliebe. I have more cnuse to liate Lira than to love him ; 
For what had he to do to chide at me P 

Ai Tm Like It. 



j HEN Lilian's foot is again strong and 
well, almost the first use she makes 
of it is to go to the Cottage to see 
Cecilia. She is gladly welcomed there ; the 
two gills are as pleased with each other aa 
even in fond anticipation they had dreamed 
they should be. and Tiow seldom are such 
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dreams realised. They part with a secret 
thongli mutual hope that they shall soon see 
each other again. 

Of her first two meetings with the lovely 
widow Lilian speaks openly to Lady Chetwoode ; 
but with such an utter want of interest is her 
news received, that instinctively she refrains 
from making any fiui)her mention of her new 
acquaintance. Meantime the friendship ripens 
rapidly, until at length scarcely a week elapses 
without Lilian's paying at least one or two visits 
at the Cottage. 

Of the strength of this growing intimacy Sir 
Guy is supremely ignorant, until one day chance 
betrays to him its existence. 

It is a bright, but chilly morning, one of 
November's rawest efforts. The trees bereft of 
even their faded mantle, that has dropped bit 
by bit from their meagre arms, now stand bare 
and shivering in their unlovely nakedness. 
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The wind, whistling shrilly, rushes through 
them with impatient haste as though longing 
to escape from their gaimt and most untempt- 
ing embraces. There is a suspicion of snow in 
the biting air. 

In the Cottage a roaring fire is scolding and 
quarrelling vigorously on its way up the 
chimney, illuminating with its red rays the 
parlour in which it burns ; Cecilia is standing . 
on one side of the hearth, looking up at Lilian,, 
who has come down by appointment to spend 
the day with her, and who is mounted on a 
chair hanging a picture much fancied by 
Cecilia. They are freely discussing its merits, 
and with their gay chatter are outdoing the 
noisy fire. To Cecilia the sweet companionship 
of this girl is not only an antidote to her lone- 
liness, but an excessive pleasure. 

The picture just hung is a copy of the 
* Meditation,' and is a special favourite of 

b2 
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Lilian's, who being the most unsentimental 
person in the world, takes a tender delight in 
people of the visionary order. 

' Do you know, Cecilia,' she says, ' I think 
the eyes something like yours.' 

' Do you ? ' — smiling. ' You flatter me.' 

* I flatter " Mademoiselle la Meditation," 
you mean. No ; you have a thoughtful, 
almost a wistful look about you at times, that 
might strongly remind anyone of this picture. 
Now I' — ^reflectively — 'could neiwr look like 
that. When I think (which, to do me justice, 
is seldom) I always dwell upon unpleasant topics, 
and in consequence I maintain on these rare 
occasions an exceedingly sour, not to say 
ferocious, expression. I hate thinking ! ' 

' So much the better,' repKes her companion, 
with a faint sigh. ' The more persistently you 
put thought behind you, the longer you will 
retain happiness.' 
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* Why, how sad you look ! Have I, as 
usual, said the wrong thing? You mustrCt 
think' — affectionately — 'if it makes you sad. 
Come Cis, let me cheer you up.' 

Cecilia starts as though struck, and moves 
backward as the pretty abbreviation of her 
name sounds upon her ear. An expression of 
hatred and horror rises and mars her face. 

^ Never call me by that name again,' she 
says, with some passion, laying her hand upon 
the sideboard to steady herself. ' Never ! do 

you hear.^ My father called me so ' she 

pauses, and the look of horror passes from her 
only to be replaced by one of shame. * What 
must you think of me,' she asks, slowly, 
'you who honoured your father.^ I, too, had 
a father, but I did not — no, I did not love 
him. Am I hateful, am I unnatural in your 
Qyes 

' Cecilia,' says Lilian, with grave simplicity. 
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* you could not be unnatural, you could not be 
hateful in the sight of anyone.' 

* That name you called me by ' — struggling 
with her emotion — ' recalled old scenes, old 
memories most horrible to me. I am unhinged 
to-day, you must not mind me.' 

* You are not well, dearest/ 

* That man, my husband,' — with a strong 
shudder, — 'he, too, called me by that name. 
After long years,' she says, throwing out her 
hands with a significant gesture, as though she 
would fain so fling from her all haunting 
thoughts, ' I cannot rid myself of the fear, the 
loathing, of those past days. Are they past? 
Is my terror an omen that they are not yet 
ended ? ' 

' CeciUa, you shall not speak so,' says Lilian, 
putting her arms gently round her. ' You are 
nervous and — and upset about something. 
Why should you encourage such superstitious 
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thoughts, when happiness lies within your grasp? 
How can harm come near you in this pretty 
wood, where you reign queen ? Come, smile 
at me directly, or I shall tell Cyril of your evil 
behaviour, and send him here armed with a 
stout whip to punish you for your naughtiness. 
What a whip that would be ! ' says lilian, 
laughing so gleefully that Cecilia perforce 
laughs too. 

' How sweet you are to me,' she says, 
fondly, with tears in her eyes. * At times I 
am more than foolish, and last night I had a 
terrible dream ; but your coming has done me 
good. Now, I can almost laugh at my own 
fears, that were so vivid a few hours ago. But 
my youth was not a happy one.' 

* Now you have reached old age, I hope 
you will enjoy it,' says Miss Chesney, demurely. 

Almost at this moment, Sir Guy Chetwoode 
is announced, and is shown by the inestirriable 
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Kate into the parlour instead of the ditiwing- 
Toom, thereby causing unutterable mischief. 
It is only tlie second time since Mrs. Arlington's 
arrival at the Cottage he has put in an appear- 
ance there, and each time business has been his 
sole cause for calling. 

He is unmistakably surprised at Lilian's 
presence, but quickly suppresses all show of 
emotion. At first he looks faintly astonished, 
but so faintly, that a second later one wonders 
whether the astonishment was there at all. 

He shakes hands formally with Mrs. Arling- 
ton, and smiles in a somewhat restrained fashion 
upon Lilian. In truth he is much troubled at 
the latter's evident familiarity with the place 
and its inmate. 

Lilian, jumping down from her high eleva- 
tion, says to Cecilia, 

* If you two are going to talk business, I 
shall go into the next room. The very thought 
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of anything connected with that bugbear 
" Law ". depresses me to death. You can call 
me, Cecilia, when you have quite doue.' 

' Don't be frightened,' says Guy, pleasantly, 
though inwardly he frowns as he notes 
Lilian's unceremonious usage of his tenant's 
Christian name. ' I shan't detain Mrs. Arling- 
ton two minutes.' 

Then he addresses himself exclusively to 
Cecilia, and says what he has come to say in 
a perfectly courteous, perfectly respectful, 
perfectly freezing tone — to all of which Cecilia 
responds with a similar, though rather exagger- 
ated amount of coldness that deadens the 
natural sweetness of her behaviour, and makes 
Lilian tell herself she has never yet seen Cecilia 
to such disadvantage, which is provoking as she 
has set her heart above all things on making 
Guy, like her lovely friend. 

Then Sir Guy, with a distant salutation, 
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withdraws ; and both women feel, silently, as 
though an icicle has melted from dieir midst. 

' I wonder why your guardian so dislikes 
me,' says Mrs. Arlington, in a somewhat hurt 
tone. * He is ever most ungenerous in his 
treatment of me.' 

^ Ungenerous ! ' — hastily — ' Oh, no ! he is 
not that. He is the most generous-minded 
man alive. But — ^but ' 

' Quite so, dear ; ' — with a faint smile that 
yet has in it a tinge of bitterness. * You see 
there is a " but." I have never wronged him, 
yet he hates me.' 

' Never mind who hates you,' says Lilian, 
impulsively ; ' Cyril loves you, and so do L' 

' I can readily excuse the rest,' says Mrs. 
Arlington, with a bright smile, kissing her 
pretty consoler with grateful warmth. 

• • . • • 

An hour after Lilian's return to Chetwoode 
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on this momentous day, Guy having screwed 
his courage to the sticking point enters his 
toother's boudoir where he knows she and 
Lilian are sitting alone. 

Lady Chetwoode is writing at a distant 
table ; Miss Chesney, on a sofa close to the fire, 
is surreptitiously ruining — or, as she fondly 
but erroneously believes, is knitting away 
bravely at — ^the grey sock her ladyship has just 
laid down. Lilian's pretty lips are pursed up^ 
her brow is puckered, her soft colour has risen 
as she bends in strong hope over her work. 
The certain charm that belongs to this scene 
fails to impress Sir Guy who is too full of 
agitated determination to leave room for minor 
interests. 

'Lilian,' he says bluntly, with all the 
execrable want of tact that characterises the 
very gentlest of men, * I wish you would not 
cultivate an acquaintance with Mrs. Arlington.' 
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' Eh ? ' says Lilian, looking up in some- 
what dazed amazement from her knitting, 
which is gradually getting into a more and 
more hopeless mess, ' what is it then. Sir Guy ? ' 

* I wish you would not seek an intimacy 
with Mrs. ArUngton,' repeats Chetwoode, 
speaking all the more sternly in that he feels 
his courage ebbing. 

The sternness however proves a mistake, 
Miss Chesney resents it ; and scenting battle 
afar off, encases herself in steel, and calmly, 
nay, eagerly, awaits the onslaught. 

' What has put you out ? ' she says, speaking 
in a tone eminently calculated to incense the 
listener, 'yoii seem disturbed. Has Heskett 
been poaching again ? or has that new pointer 
turned out a dwappointer? What has poor 
Mrs. Arlington done to you that you must send 
her to Coventry ? ' 

* Nothing, only ' 
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^ Nothing ! Oh, Sir Guy, surely you must 
have some substantial reason for tabooing her 
so entirely.' 

' Perhaps I have. At all events I ask you 
most particularly to give up visiting at" the 
Cottage.' 

^ I am very sorry, indeed, to seem disobUging, 
but I shall not give up a friend without 
sufficient reason for so doing.' 

^ A friend ! Oh, this is madness,' says Sir 
Guy, with a perceptible start; then, turning 
towards his mother, he says in a rather louder 
tone that adds to the imperiousness of his 
manner, * Mother, will you speak to Lilian, and 
desire her not to go.' 

* But, my dear, why ? ' asks Lady Chet- 
woode, raising her eyes in a vague fashion from 
her pen* 

' Because I will not have her associating 
with people of whom we know nothing,' repUes 
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he at his wit's end for an excuse. This one is 
barefaced, as at any other time he is far too 
hberal a man to condemn anyone for being a 
mere stranger, 

• I know a .good deal of her/ says Lilian 
imperturbably, 'and I think her charming. 
Perhaps — ^who knows — as she is unknown, she 
may prove a Duchess in disguise.' 

' She may, but I doubt it,' replies he, a 
disagreeable note of irony running through his 
speech. 

* Have you discovered her parentage ? ' asks 
Lady Chetwoode, hastily. ' Is she of low birth ? 
Lilian, my dear, don't have low tastes, there is 
nothing on earth,' says Lady Chetwoode, 
mildly, 'so — so — so melancholy as a person 
afilicted with low tastes/ 

' If thinking Mrs. Arhngton a lady in the 
very best sense of the word is a low taste, 
I confess myself afflicted,' says Miss Chesney, 
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rather saucily ; whereupon Lady Chetwoode, 
who knows mischief is brewing and is imbued 
with a wholesome horror of all disputes 
between her son and his ward, rises hurriedly 
and prepares to quit the room. 

' I hope Archie will not miss his train,' she 
says, irrelevantly. ' He is always so careless, and 
I know it is important he should see his solicitor 
this evening about the transfer of York's farm. 
Where is Archibald ? ' 

^ In the library, I think,' responds Lihan. 
' Dear Archie, how we shall miss him ! shan't 
we, Auntie ? ' 

This tenderly regretful speech has reference 
to Mr. Chesney's intended departure, he having 
at last, through business, been compelled to leave 
Chetwoode and the obj^t of his adoration. 

*We shall, indeed. But remember,'-— 
kindly — 'he has promised to return to us at 
Christmas with Taffy.' 
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* I do remember,' — gaily ; ' but for that, I 
feel I should give^ way to tears/ 

Here Lady Chetwoode lays her hand upon 
the girl's shoulder, and presses it gently, en- 
treatingly. 

'Do not reject Guy's counsel, child,' she 
says, softly ; ' you know he always speaks for 
your good.' 

Lilian makes no reply, but gracefully 
turning her head, lays her red lips upon 
the gentle hand that still rests upon her 
shoulder. 

Then Lady Chetwoode leaves the room, and 
Lilian and her guardian are alone. An omi- 
nous silence follows her departure. lihan, 
who has abandoned the unhappy sock, has now 
taken in hands a very valuable Dresden china 
cigp, and is apparently examining it with ^ the 
most profound interest. 

*I have your promise not to go again to 



<- I 
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the Cottage?' asks Sir Guy at length, the 
exigency of the case causing his persistency. 

' I think not.' 

'Why will you persist in this obstinate 
refusal ? ' — angrily. 

' For many reasons,' — ^with a light laugh ; 
* shall I tell you one ? Did you ever hear of 
the " rehsh of being forbidden " ? ' 
/ * It is not a trifling matter. If it was pos- 

sible, I would tell you what would prevent 
your ever wishing to know this Mrs. Arlington 
again. But as it is, I am your guardian,' — 
determinately — ' I am responsible for you : I do 
not wish you to be intimate at the Cottage, and 
in this one matter at least I must be obeyed.' 

'Must you? we shall see,' replies Miss 
Chesney, with a tantalising laugh that, but for 
the sweet beauty of her riante face, her dewy, 
mutinous mouth, her great blue eyes, now 
ablaze with, childish wrath, would have made 

VOL. III. c 
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him almost hate her. As it is, he is exceeding 
full of an indignation he scarcely seeks to con- 
trol. 

* I, as your guardian, forbid you to go 
to see that woman/ he says, in a condensed 
tone. 

' And why, pray ? ' 

^ I cannot explain ; I simply forbid you. 
She is not fit to be an associate of yours/ 

* Then I will not be forbidden, so there ! ' 
says Miss Ohesney, defiantly. 

* Lilian, once for all, do not go to the 
Cottage again,' says Guy, very pale. 'If you 
do you will regret it.' 

' Is that a threat ? ' 

'No, it is a warning. Take it as such if 
you are wise. If you go against my wishes in 
this matter, I shall refuse to take charge of you 
•any longer.' 

' I don't want you to take charge of me,' 
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cries Lilian, tears of passioa and wounded feel- 
ing in her eyes. In her excitement . she has 
risen to her feet and stands confronting him, 
the Dresden cup still within her hand. *I am 
not a beggar that I shodld crave your hospi- 
tality. I can no doubt find a home with some 
one who will not hate me as you do.' With 
this, the foolish child losing her temper in toto, 
raises her hand and, because it is the nearest 
thing to her, flings the cherished cup upon the 
floor, where it lies shattered into a thousand 
pieces. 

In silence Guy contemplates the ruins, in 
silence Lilian watches him ; no faintest trace of 
remorse shows itself in her angry fair httle 
face. I think the -keenest regret Guy knows 
at this moment is that she isn't a boy, for the 
simple reason that he would dearly like to box 
her ears. Being a woman, and an extremely 
lovely one, he is necessarily disarmed. 

c2 
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' So now ! ' says Miss Lilian, still defiant 

' I have a great mind/ replies Guy, raising 
his eyes slowly to hers, ' to desire you to pick 
up every one of those fragments.' 

This remark is unworthy of him, proving 
that in his madness there is not even method. 
His speech falls as a red spark into the hot fire 
of Miss Chesney's wrath. 

' You desire ! ' she says, blazing instantly. 
* What is it you would say ? " Desire ! " On 
the contrary, / desire you to pick them up, and 
I shall stay here to see my commands obeyed.' 

She has come a little closer to him, and is 
now standing opposite him with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes. With one firm little finger 
she points to the debris. She looks such a 
fragile creature possessed with such an angry 
spirit, that Chetwoode, in spite of himself 
acknowledging the comicality of the situation, 
cannot altogether conceal a smile. 
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* Pick them up/ says Lilian, imperatively, 
for the second time. 

* What a little Fury you are,' says Guy ; and 
then with a faint shrug, he succumbs, and 
stooping, does pick up the pieces of discord. 

* I do it,' he says, raising himself when his 
task is completed, and letting severity once 
more harden his features, *to prevent my 
mother's being grieved by such an exhibition 
of ' 

* No, you do not,' interrupts she ; * you do it 
because I wished it. For the fixture under- 
stand that though you arc my guardian I will 
not be treated as though I were a wayward 
child.' 

* Well, you have a wicked temper ! ' says 
Guy, who is very pale, drawing his breath 
quickly. He smiles as he says it, but it is a 
smUe more likely to incense than to soothe. 

*I have not,' retorts Lilian, passionately. 
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* But that you goaded me I should never have 
given way to anger. It is you who have the 
wicked temper. I dislike you ! I hate you ! I 
wish I had never entered your house ! And ' — 
superbly, drawing herself up to her full height, 
which does not take her far — *I shall now 
leave it! And I shall never come back to it 
again ! ' 

This fearfiil threat she hurls at his head 
with much unction. Not that she means it, 
but it is as well to be forcible on such occa- 
sions. The less you mean a thing, the more 
eloquent and vehement you should grow ; the 
more you mean it, the less vehemence the 
better, because then it is energy thrown away ; 
the fact accomplished later on will be crushing 
enough in itself. This is a rule that should be 
strictly observed. 

Guy, whose head is held considerably 
higher than its wont, looks calmly out of the 
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window, and disdains to take notice of this 
outburst. 

His silence irritates Miss Chesney, who has 
still sufficient rage concealed within her to carry 
her victoriously through two good quarrels. She 
is therefore about to let the vials of her wrath 
once more loose upon her unhappy guardian, 
when the door opens, and Florence, calm and 
stately, sweeps slowly in. 

* Aunt Anne not here ? ' she says ; and then 

she glances at Guy, who is still holding in his 

hands some of the fragments of the broken cup, 

and who is looking distinctly guilty ; and then 

suspiciously at Lilian, whose soft face is crimson, 

and whose blue eyes are very much darker 

than usual. 

There is a second's pause, and then Lilian, 

walking across the room, goes out, and bangs 

the door with much unnecessary violence 

behind her. 
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'Dear me,' exclaims Florence, affectedly, 
when she has recovered the shock her delicate 
nerves have sustained through the abrupt closing 
of the door. * How vehement dear LiHan is ! 
There is nothing so ruinous to one's manners 
as being brought up without the companion- 
ship of well-bred women. The loss of it 
makes a girl so — so — hoydenish, and ' :! : 

* I don't think Lilian hoydenish,' interrupts 
Guy, who is in the humour to quarrel with 
his shadow ; especially, strange as it may seem, 
with anyone who may chance to speak ill of 
the small shrew who has just flown like a 
whirlwind from the room. 

*No?' says Miss Beauchamp, sweetly. 
* Perhaps you are right. As a rule ' — ^with an 
admiring glance, so deftly thrown as to make 
one regret it should be so utterly flung 
away — * you always are. It may be only 
natural spirits, but if so,' — ^blandly — * don't 
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you think she has a great deal of natural 
spirits ? ' 

*I don't know, I'm sure,' says Guy. As 
he answers he looks at her, and tells himself he 
hates all her pink and white fairness, her dull 
brown locks, her duller eyes, and more, much 
more than all, her large and fleshy nose. 
' Has she ? ' he says, in a tone that augurs ill for 
anyone who may have the hardihood to carry 
on the conversation. 

\ I think she has,' says Florence, innocently, 
a little touch of doggedness running beneath 
the innocence. 'But oh, Guy, is that Aunt 
Anne's favourite cup? the Dresden she so 
much prizes ? I know it cost any amount of 
money. Who broke it ? ' 

' I did,' returns Guy, shortly, unblushingly ; 
and moving away from her, quits the room. ' 

Going up the stair-case he pauses idly at a 
window that overlooks the avenue to watch 
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Archibald disappearing up the drive in the 
dog-cart. Even as he watches him, vaguely, 
and without the least interest in his movements, 
— ^his entire thoughts being preoccupied with 
another object : — lo ! that object emerges from 
under the lime trees, and makes a light gesture 
that brings Chesney to a full stop. 

Throwing the reins to the groom, he springs 
to the ground, and for some time the two cousins 
converse earnestly. Then Guy, who is now 
regarding them with eager attention, sees 
Chesney help Lilian into the trap, take his seat 
beside her, and drive away up the avenue, past 
the huge lauristinus, under the elms, and out of 
sight. 

A shght pang shoots across Guy's heart. 
Where are they going, those two? *I shall 
never return,' — ^her foohsh words, that he so 
honestly considers foolish, come back to him 
now clearly, and with a strange persistency 
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that troubles him, repeat themselves over and 
over again. 

Chesney is going to London, but where 
is lilian going? The child's lovely, angry 
face rises up before him, full of a keen re- 
proach. What was she saying to Archibald 
just now in that quick vehement fashion of 
hers? was she upbraiding her guardian, or 

was she ? If Chesney had asked her 

then to take any immediate steps towards 
the fulfilling of her threat, would she, would 
she ? 

Bah! he draws himself up with a shiver, 
and smiles contemptuously at the absurdity of 
his own fears, assuring himself she will certainly 
be home to dinner. 

But dinner comes, and yet no Lilian! 
Lady Chetwoode has been obliged to give in 
an hour ago to one of her severest headaches, 
and now lies prone upon her bed, so that Miss 
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Beauchamp and Guy perforce prepare to 
partake of that meal alone. 

Florence is resplendent in cream colour 
and blue, which doesn't suit her in the least, 
though it is a pretty gown, one of the prettiest 
in her wardrobe, and has been donned by her 
to-night for Guy's special delectation, finding 
a tete-a-tete upon the cards. 

Chetwoode regards her with feverish 
anxiety as she enters the drawing-room, hoping 
to hear some mention made of the absent 
Lilian ; but in this hope he is disappointed. 
She might never have been a guest at Chet- 
woode so little notice does Miss Beauchamp 
take of her non-appearance. 

She says something amiable about **Aunt 
Anne's' headache, suggests a new pill as an 
unfailing cure for 'that sort of thing,' and 
then eats her dinner placidly, quietly, and, with 
a careful kindness that not one of the dishes 
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shall feel slighted by her preference for another, 
patronizes all alike, without missing any. It is 
indeed a matter for wonder and secret admira- 
tion how Miss Beauchamp can so slowly, and 
with such a total absence of any appearance 
of gluttony, get through so much in so short a 
space of time. She has evidently a perfect talent 
for concealing any amount of viands without 
seeming to do so, which it must be admitted 
is a great charm. 

To-night I fear Guy scarcely sees the 
beauty of it ! He is conscious of feeling disgust 
and a very passion of impatience. Does she 
not notice LiUan's absence? Will she never 
speak of it ? A strange fear lest she should 
express ignorance of his ward's whereabouts ties 
his own tongue. But she, she does, she must 
know, and presently no doubt will tell him. 

How much more of that' cream is she 
going to eat! Surely when the servants go 
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she will say something. Now she has nearly 
done; thank the stars the last bit has dis- 
appeared ! She is going to lay down her 
spocHi, and acknowledge herself satisfied. 

* I think, Guy, I will take a little more, very 
little, please. This new cook seems quite 
satisfactory,' says Florence, in her alow, even, 
self-congratulatory way. 

A nau^htr exclamation trembles on Sir 
Guy s lips ; by a supreme efibri he suppresses it, 
aud gives her the smallest help of the desired 
cream that decency will permit. After which 
he motions silently thoi]^h peremptorily to 
one of the men to remove alt the dishes, lest by 
any chance hb cousin should be tempted to try 
the cremu a third time* 

His own dinner has gone away literally nn- 
ia;sted. A terrible nusgiving is consumii^ him. 
Lilians words are stiU Hiding and snrgiDg in his 
brain — ^^ I ::^iall never return.'^ He recdOs all her 
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hastiness, her impulsive ways, her hot temper. 
What if, in a moment of pride and rage, she 
should have really gone with her cousin I If — 
it is impossible ! ridiculously, utterly impossible ! 
Yet his blood grows cold in spite of his would- 
be disbelief; a sickening shiver runs through 
his veins even while he tells himself he is a 
fool even to imagine such a thing. And yet, 
where is she ? 

* I suppose Lilian is at Mabel Steyne's,' says 
Miss Beauchamp, calmly, having demolished the 
last bit on her plate with a deep sigh. 

' Is she ? ' asks Guy, in a tone half stifled. 
As he speaks he stoops as though to pick up an 
imaginary napkin. 

* Your napkin is here/ says Florence, in an 
uncompromising voice ; * don't you see it ? ' — 
pointing to where it rests upon the edge of the 
table. * Lilian, then,' — ^with a scrutinising glance 
— ' did not tell you where she was going ? ' 
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* No. There is no reason why she should.' 
' Well, I think there is,' — ^with a low, perfectly 

lady-Uke, but extremely irritating laugh ; * for 
one thing her silence has cost yoii your dinner. 
I am sorry I did not relieve your mind by tell- 
ing you before. But I could not possibly guess 
her absence could affict you so severely. She 
said something this moniing about going to see 
Mabel; 

* I daresay ' — quietly. 

The minutes drag. Miss Beauchamp gets 
through an unlimited quantity of dried fruit, 
and two particularly fine pears in no time. 
She is looking longingly at a third, a when Guy 
rises impatiently. 

* If she is at Mabel's I suppose I had better 
go and bring her home,' he says, glancing at 
the clock. ' It is a quarter to nine.' 

*I really do not think you need trouble 
yourself — speaking somewhat warmly for her; 
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* Mabel is sure to send lier home in good time, 
jif she is there ! ' she says this slowly, mean- 
ingly, and marks how he winces, and changes 
colour at her words. 'Then think how cold 
the night is ' — with a comfortable shiver and a 
glance at the leaping fire. 

' Of course she is at Steynemore/ says Guy, 
hastily. 

* I would not be too sure; Lilian's move- 
ments are always uncertain; one never quite 
knows what she is going to do next. Eeally,' 
— ^with a repetition of hier unpleasant laugh — 

* when I saw^ her stepping into the dog-cart 
with her cousin to-day, I said to myself that I 
should not at all wonder if ' 

* What ? ' — sternly, turning full upon her a 
pale face and flashing eyes. Miss Beauchamp's 
pluck always melts under Guy's anger. 

* Nothing ; ' — sullenly — * nothing at least that 
can concern you. I was merely hurrying on 
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in my own mind a marriage that must even- 
tually come off. The idea was absurd, of 
course, as any woman would prefer a fashion- 
able wedding to all the inconvenience attendant 
on a runaway match.' 

* You mean ? ' 

'I mean' — complacently — 'Lilian's marriage 
with her cousin.' 

« You speak '-biting his Ups to maintain his 
composure — * as though it was all arranged ? ' 

' And is it not ? ' — ^with well-affected surprise* 
'I should have thought you, as her guardian, 
would have known all about it. Perhaps I 
speak prematurely; but one, must be blind 
indeed not to see how matters are between 
them. Do sit down, Guy ; it fidgets one to see 
you so undecided. Of course, if Lilian is at 
Steynemore, she is quite safe.' 

' Still, she may be expecting someone to go 
for her.' 
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* I think, if so, she would have told you she 
was going ' — drily. 

* * Tom hates sending his horses out kt 
night,' says Guy — which is a weak rexn'ark, 
Tom Steyne being far too indolent a man to 
make a point of hating anything. 

* Does he ? ' — with calm surprise, and a pro- 
longed scrutiny of hqr cousin's face. ' I fancied 
him the most careless of men on that particular 
subject. Before he was niarried he used td 
drive over here night after night, and not care 
in the least how long he kept the wretched 
animals standing in the cold.' 

*But that was -when he was making love to 
Mabel. A man in love will commit any 
crime.' 

' Oh, no ; long before that. '^ 

* Perhaps, then, it was when he \vas making 
love to you ' — ^with a slight smile. 

This is a sore point. 
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'I don't remember that time/ says Miss 
Beauchamp, with perfect cahnness but a suspi- 
cious iudrawing of her rather meagre lips. • ' If 
someone must go out to-night, Guy, why not 
send Thomas ? ' 

' Because I prefer going myself/ repUes he, 
quietly. 

Passing through the hall on his way to the 
door, he catches up a heavy plaid that happens 
to be lying there on a side couch, and spring- 
ing into the open trap outside, drivesi away 
quickly under the pale cold rays of the moon. 

He has refused to take any of the servants 
with him, and so, alone with his thoughts, fol- 
lows the road that leads to Steynemore. 

They are not; pleasant* thoughts. Being 
only a man, he has accepted Miss Beauchamp's 
pretended doubts about Lilian's safety as real, 
and almost persuades himself his present jour- 
ney will bear him only bitter disappointment. 
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As to what he is going to do if Lilian has not 
been seen at Steynemore is a matter on which 
he refuses to speculate. Drawing near the 
house, his suspense and fear grow almost be- 
yond bounds. Dismounting at the hall door, 
which stands partly open, he flings the reins 
to Jericho ; and going into the hall, turns in the 
. direction of the drawing-room. 

While he stands without, trying to summon 
courage to enter boldly, and literally trembling 
with suppressed anxiety, a low soft laugh 
breaks upon his ear. As he hears it, the 
blood rushes to his face ; involuntarily he raises 
his hand to his throat, and then (and only 
then) quite realises how awful has been the 
terror that for four Jong hours has been con- 
suming him. 

The next instant, cold, and collected, he 
turns the handle of the door, and goes in. 

Upon a low seat opposite Mabel Steyne sits 
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Lilian, evidently in the gayest spirits. No 
shadow of depression, no thought of all the 
mental agony he has been enduring mars the 
brightness of her mignonne face. She is 
laughing. Her lustrous azure eyes are turned 
upwards to her friend, who is laughing also in 
apparent appreciation of her guest's jest ; her 
parted lips make merry dimples in her cheeks ; 
her whole fece is ftdl of soft lines of amuse- 
ment. 

, As Guy comes in, Mabel rises with a little 
exclamation, and goes towards him with out- 
stretched hands. 

' Why, Guy ! ' she says, ' good boy ! Have 
you come for Lilian? I was just going to 
order the carriage to send her home. Did you 
walk, or drive ? ' 

'I drove.' He has studiously since his 
entrance kept his eyes from liUan. The smile 
has faded from her lips, the happy hght from 
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her eyes ; she has turned a pale, proud little 
face to the fire, away from her guardian. 

* I made LiHan stay to dinner,' says Mabel, 
who is too clever not to have remarked the 
painful constraint existing between her guest 
and Sir Guy. ' Tom has been out all day 
shooting and dining at the BeUairs, so I 
entreated her to stay and bear me company 
Won't you sit down for awhile ? It is early yet, 
there cannot be any hurry.' 

'No, thank you. My mother has a bad 
headache, and as she does not know where 
Lilian is, I think it better to get home.' 

' Oh, if auntie has a headache, of 
course— — ' 

' I shall go and put on my hat,' says Lilian, 
speaking for the first time, and rising with slow 
reluctance from her seat. * Don't stir, Mab; 
I shan't be a minute, my things are all in the 
next room/ 
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' Lilian is not very well, I fear/ Mrs. Steyne 

says, wjien the door has closed upon her ; * or 

pise something has annoyed her. I am not Sure 

which' — ^with a quick glance at him. *She 

would eat no dinner, and her spirits are very 

fitful. But she did not tell me what was the 

matter, and I did not like to ask her. She is 

certainly vexed about something, and it is a 
shame she should be made unhappy, poor, 

pretty child ! ' — ^with another quick glance. 

' I thought she seemed in radiant spirits just 
now,' remarks Guy, coldly. 

' Yes ; but half an hour ago she was so 
depressed, I was quite uneasy about her ; that 
is why I used the word " fitful." Get her to 
eat something before she goes to bed ; ' says 
kindly Mabel, in an imdertone, as Lilian 
returns Equipped for her journey. * Good-night, 
dear '—^kissing her ; * Have you wraps, Guy ? ' 

'Yes, plenty. Good-night.' And Mabel, 
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standing on the door-steps, watches them until 
they have vanished beneath the starHght. 

It is a dark, but very lovely night. Par 
above them in the dim serene blue, a fair 
young crescent moon rides bravely. As yet 
but a few stars are visible, and they gleam, and 
shiver, and twinkle in the eternal dome, rest-- 
less as the hearts of the two beings now gazing 
silently upon their beauty. 

Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels. 

A creeping shadow lies amongst the trees ; 
a certain sense of loneliness dwells in the long 
avenue of Steynemore as they pass beneath the 
branches of the overhanging fohage. A quick 
wind rustles by them, sad as a sigh from 
Nature's suffering breast, chill as Ae sense of 
injury that hangs upon their own bosoms. 

Ck>ming out upon the imshaded road, a 
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greater light falls upon them. The darkness 
seems less drear, the feeling of separation more 
remote, though still Pride sits with trium- 
phant mien between them, with his great wings 
outspread, to conceal effectually any penitent 
glance or thought. The tender pensive beauty 
of the growing night is almost lost upon them. 

All round was still and calm ; the noon of night 
Was fast approaching : up th' unclouded sky 
The glorious moon pursued her path of light, 
And shed sHv'ry splendour far aad nigh ; 
'No sound, save of the night-wind's gentlest sigh, 
Could reach the ear. 

A dead silence reigns between them, they 
both gaze with admirable perseverance at the 
horse's ears. Never before has that ffood 
animal been troubled by two such steady 
stares. Then LiUan stirs slightly, and a little 
chattering sound escapes her, that rouses Guy 
to speech. 

' You are tired ? ' he says, in freezing tones. 
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. 'Very.' 

VCold?' 

' Very: 

'Then put this round you' — disagreeably, 
but with evident anxiety^ producing the cosy 
plaid. 

' No, thank you.' 

' Why ? ' — ^surprised. 

' Because it is yours,' replies she, with such 
open and childish spite as at any other time 
would have brought a smile to his Ups. Now 
it brings only a dull pain to his heart. 

* I am sorry I only brought what you will 
not wear,' he answers ; ' it did not occur to me 
you might c^rry your dishke to me even to 
my clothes. In future I shall be wiser.' 

Silence. 

' Do put it on ! ' — ^anxiously — ' you were 
coughing all last week.' 

' I wouldn't be hypocritical if I were you ; ' 
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— with withering scorn. * I feel sure it would be 
a matter for rejoicing where you are concerned, 
if I coughed all next week, and tlie week after. 
No ; keep yoiur plaid.' 

* You are the most wilful girl I ever met ' 
— wrathfiilly. 

' No doubt. I daresay you have met only 
angels. I am not one I rejoice to say. Flo- 
rence is, you know ; and one piece of perfec- 
tion should be enough in any household. 

Silence again. Not a sound upon the night 
air but the clatter of the horse's feet, as he 
covers bravely the crisp dry road, and the rush- 
ing of the wind. It is a cold wind, sharp and 
wintry. It whistles past them, now they have 
gained the side of the bare moor, with cruel 
keenness, cutting uncivilly the tops of their 
ears, and making them sink their necks lower 
in their coverings. 

Miss Chesney's small hands lie naked upon 
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the rug. Even in the indistinct light he knows 
that they are shivering and almost blue, 

* Where are your gloves ? ' he asks, wlien he 

can bear the enforced stillness no longer. 
' I forgot them at Mabel's.' 

' Impulsively he lays his own bare hand 

upon hers, and finds it chilled, nearly freezing. 

* Keep your hands inside the rug,' he says, 
aijgrily, though there is a strong current of 
pain underlying, the anger, * and put this shawl 
on you directly.' 

* I will not,' says Lilian, though in truth 
she is dying for it. 

' You shall,' returns Chetwoode, quietly, in a 
tone he seldom uses, but which, when used, is 
seldom . disobeyed. Lilian submits to the 
muffling in silence, and though outwardly 
ungrateful, is inwardly honestly rejoiced at it. 
As he fastens it beneath her chin, he stoops his 
head, until his eyes are on a level A\ath'hers. 
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' Was it kind of you, or prefer, do you 
think, to make me so — so uneasy as I have 
been all this afternoon and evening ? ' he asks, 
compelling her to return his gaze. 

' Were you uneasy ? ' says Miss Chesney, 
viciously, and utterly unrepentant ; ' I am glad 
ofit/ 

'Was it part of your plan to make my 
mother wretched also ? ' This is a slight 
exaggeration, as Lady Ghetwoode has not' even 
been bordering on the 'wretched,' and is^ in 
fact, up to the present moment totally ignorant 
of LiUan's absence. 

' I certainly did not mean to make dear 
auntie unhappy ' — in a feintly troubled tone. 
'But I shall tell her all the truth, and ask 
her pardon when I get home — back^ I 
mean,' — witli studied ' correction of ' the sweet 
word/ 

' What is the truth ? ' 
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' First, that I broke her lovely cup. And 
then, I shall tell her why I stayed so long at 
Steynemore; 

• And what will that be ? ' 

' You know very well. I shall just say to 
her, . " Auntie, your son. Sir Guy, behaved so 
rudely to me this afternoon, I was obhged to 
leave Chetwoode for awhile." Then she will 
foi^veme.' 

Sir Guy laughs in spite of himself ; and 
LUian, could he only have peeped into the deep 
recesses of the plaid, might also be plainly seen 
with her pretty lips apart, and all her naughty 
bewitching face dimpling with laughter. 

These frivolous symptoms are, however^ 
rapidly and sternly suppressed on both sides. 

'I really cannot see what awful crime I 
have committed to make you so taciturn,' she 
says presently, with a view to discussing the ' 
subject. * I merely went for a drive with my 
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cousin as he should pass Steynemore on his "way 
to the station/ 

* Perhaps that was just wliat made my 
misery ' — softly. 

*What! my going for a short drive with 
Archie? Eeally, Sir Guy, you will soon be taken 
as a model of propriety. Poor old Archie ! I am 
afraid I shan't be able to make you miserable 
in that way again for a very long time. How 
I wish those tiresome lawyers would let him 
alone ! ' 

*Ask them to surrender him/ says Guy, 
irritably. 

' I would ' — cheerfiilly — ' if I thought it 
would do the least good. But I know they 
are all made of adamant.' 

* Lilian,' — suddenly, unexpectedly — ' is 
there anything between you and your cousin ? ' 

' Who ? ' — ^with wide, innocent, suspiciously 
innocent eyes — ' Taffy ? ' 
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* No/ — ^impatiently — * of course I mean 
Chesney ' — looking at her with devom-ing in- 
terest. 

'Yes/ — disconsolately, with a desire for 
revenge — ' more miles than I care to count.' 

' I feel ' — steadily — * it is a gross rudeness my 
asking, and I know you need not answer me 
unless you like ; but '—with a quick breath — 
* try to answer my question. Has anything 
passed between you and Chesney ? ' 

' Not much : ' — ^mildly—' one thrilling love- 
letter, and that ring.' 

' He never asked you to marry him ? ' — with 
renewed hope. 

*0h, by-the-bye, I quite forgot that' — 
indifferently. ' Yes, he did ask me so much.' 

* And you refused him ? ' asks Guy, eagerly, 
intensely, growing white and cold beneath the 
moon's pitiless rays, that seem to take a heart- 
less pleasure in lighting up his agitated face at 
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this moment. But Lilian's eyes are turned 
away from his, so this degradation is spared him, 

' No — n — o, not exactly,' replies she. 

' You accepted him ? ' with dry lips and 
growing despair. 

'N — o, not exactly,' again returns Miss 
Chesney, with affected hesitation. 

' Then what did you do? ' — passionately, his 
impatient fear getting the better of his temper. 

' I don't feel myself at liberty to tell you,' 
retorts Lilian, with a provoking assumption of 
dignity. 

Sir Guy looks as though he would hke to 
give her a good shake, though indeed it is 
quite a question whether he has even the spirits 
for so much. He relapses into sulky silence, 
and makes no further attempt at conversation. 

' However,' says Lilian, to whom silence is 
always irksome, ' I don't mind teUing you 
what I shall do if he asks me again.' 
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What ? ' — almost indifferently. 

' I shall accept him.' 

' You will do very wisely ' — ^in a clear, though 
constrained voice that doesn't altogether impose 
upon Lilian, but nevertheless disagrees with 
her. ' He is very rich, very handsome, and a 
very good fellow all round/ 

' I don't much care about good fellows,' — 

perversely—* they are generally deadly slow ; I 

am almost sure I prefer the other sort. I am 

afraid mine is. not a well-regulated mind, as I 

confess I always feel more kindly disposed 

towards a nian when I hear something bad of 
him.' 

* Perhaps, if I told you something bad 
about myself, it might make you feel more 
kindly disposed towards me ' — with a slight 
smile. 

' Perhaps it might. But I believe you are 
incapable, of a bad action. Besides, if I felt 
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myself going to like you, I should stop myself 
instantly.' 

A pained, hurt expression falls into his 
eyes. 

' I think,' he says, very gently, ' you must 
make a point of reserving all your cruel 
speeches for me alone. Do you guess how 
they hurt, child ? No, I am sure you do not ; 
your face is far too sweet to belong to one who 
would willingly inflict pain. Am I to be 
always despised and hated? Why will you 
never be friends with me ? ' 

'Because' — ^in a very low whisper — 'you 
are so seldom good to me.' 

' Am I ? You will never know haw hard I 
try to be. But ' — taking her hand in his— * my 
efforts are always vain ; ' he glances sorrow- 
fully at the httle hand he holds, and then at 
the pretty face beneath the velvet hat so near 
him. Lilian does not return his glance ; her eyes 
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are lowered, her other hand is straying ner- 
vously over the tiger skin that covers her 
knees ; they have forgotten all about the cold, 
the dreary night, everything; for a full half 
mile, they drive on thus silently, her hand 
resting unresistingly in his ; after which he 
again breaks the quiet that exists between 
them. 

'Did you mean what you said a little 
time ago about Chetwoode not being your 
home ? ' 

' I suppose so ' — in a rather changed, and 
far softer tone ; ' yes, what claim have I on 
Chetwoode ? ' 

' But your tone implied, that if even you 
had a claim, it would be distasteful to you.' 

'Did it?' 

' Don't you know it did ? ' 

'Well, perhaps I didn't mean quite that. 
Did you mean all you said this morning ? ' 
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* Not all, I suppose.' 

' How much of it, then ? ' 

' Unless I were to go through the whole of 
our conversation again, I could not tell you 
that, and I have no wish to do so ; to be pained ' 
— in a low voice — ' as I have been, once in a 
day is surely sufficient.' 

' Don't imagine I feel the least sorrow for 
you,' says Lilian, making a wild attempt at 
recovering her ill humour, which has melted 
and vanished away. 

' I don't imagine it. How could I ? One 
can scarcely feel sorrow or pity for a person 
whom one openly professes to 'hate' and 
'.despise ' — ^markedly, while searching her face 
anxiously with his eyes. 

Miss Chesney pauses. A short, but sharp 
battle takes place within her breast. Then she 
raises her face, and meets his eyes, while a 

faint sweet smile grows within her own ; 
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impelled half by a feeling of coquetry, half by 
a desire to atone, she lets the fingers he has still 
imprisoned, close with the daintiest pressure 
upon his. 

'Perhaps,' she whispers, leaning a little 
towards him, and raising her hps very close to 
his cheek as though afraid of being heard by 
the intrusive wind, 'perhaps I did not quite 
mean that eitiier.' 

Then, seeing now his whole expression 
changes and brightens, she half regrets her 
tender speech, and says instantly in her most, 
unsentimental fashion, 

'Pray, Sir Guy, are you going to make 
your horse walk all the way home? Can 
you not pity the sorrows of a poor little 
ward? I am absolutely frozen; do stir him 
up, lazy fellow, or I shall get out and run; 
surely it is too late in the year for nocturnal 
rambles.' 
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' K my life depended upon it, I don't believe 
I could make him go a bit faster/ returns he, 
telling his lie unblushingly. 

'I forgot you were disabled/ says Miss 
Chesney, demurely, letting her long lashes 
droop, until they partially (but only partially) 
conceal her eyes from her guardian. 'How 
remiss I am ! When one has only got the use 
of one hand, one can do so little ; perhaps,' — 
preparing to withdraw her fingers slowly, 
lingeringly from his — ' if I were to restore 
you both yours, you might be able to per- 
suade that horse to take us home before 
morning.' 

* I beg you will give yourself no tarouble on 
my account,' says Guy, hastily ; ' I don't want 
anything restored. And if you are really 
anxious to get " home ",' — ^with a pleased and 
grateful smile, ' I feel sure I shall be able to 
manage this slow brute single-handed.' 
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So saying, he touches up the good animal 
in question rather smartly, which so astonishes 
the wilUng creature that he takes to his heels, 
and never draws breath until he pulls up be- 
fore the hall door at Chetwoode. 

' Parkins, get us some supper in the library,* 
says Sir Guy, addressing the ancient butler as 
he enters ; ' the drive has given Miss Chesney 
and me an appetite/ 

* Yes, Sir Guy, directly,' says Parkins ; and 
going downstairs to the other servants, gives it 
as his opinion that ' Sir Guy and Miss Chesney 
are going to make a match of it. For when 
two couples,' says Mr.. Parkins, who is at all 
times rather dim about the exact meanings of 
his sentences, 'when two couples takes to 
eating teet-a-teet^ it is all up with 'em.' 

Whereupon cook says ' Lor ! ' which is her 
usual expletive, and means anything and every- 
thing ; and Jane, the upper housemaid, who has 
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a weakness for old Parkins's savings, tells him 
with a flattering smile that he is * dreadful 
knowin'/ 

Meantime, Sir Guy having ascertained that 
Miss Beauchamp has gone to her room, and 
that his mother is better, and asleep, he and 
Lilian repair to the hbraiy, where a cosy supper 
is awaiting them, and a cheerful fire burning. 

Now that they are again indoors, out of the 
friendly darkness, with the fiiU light of several 
lamps ]Lipon them, a second edition of their 
early restraint — milder perhaps, but still oppres- 
sive — ^most unaccountably falls between them. 

Silently, and very gently, but somewhat 
distantly, he unfolds the plaid from roimd her 
slight figure ; and drawing a chair for her to 
the table, seats himself at a decided distanced. 
Then he asks her with exemplary politeness 
what she will have, and she answers him; 
then he helps her, and then he helps him- 
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self ; and then they both wonder secretly what 
the other is going to say next. 

But Lilian, who is fighting with a wild 
desire for laughter, and who is in her airiest 
mood, through having been compelled, by 
pride, to suppress all day her usual good 
spirits, decides on making a final effort at 
breaking down the barrier between them. 

Eaising the glass of wine beside her, she 
touches it lightly with her lips, and says gaily, 

' Come, fill, and pledge me. Sir Guy. But 
stay; first let me give you a little quotation 
that I hope will fall as a drop of nectar into 
your cup, and chase that nasty little firown 
from your brow. Have I your leave to 
speak ? ' — with a suspicion of coquetry in her 
manner. ^ 

Chetwoode's handsome lips part in a pleased 
smile; he turns his fatce gladly, wiUingly, to 
hers. 
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' Why do you ask permission of your slave, 
! Queen of Hearts ? ' he answers, softly, 
catching Ihe infection of her gaiety. He 
gazes at her with unchecked and growing 
admiration, his whole heart in his eyes ; telling 
himself, as he has told himself a thousand 
times before, that to-night she is looking her 
fairest. 

Her cheeks are flushed from her late drive ; 
one or two glittering golden love-locks have 
been driven by the rough wind from their 
natural resting-place, and now lie in gracious 
disorder on her white forehead ; her lustrous 
sapphire eyes are gleaming upon him, full of 
unsubdued laughter ; her lips are parted, show- 
ing all the small even teeth within. 

She stoops towards him and, cUnking her 
glass against his with the prettiest show of 
honne camaraderie^ whispers softly : 

* Come let us be happy together.* 
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' Together ! ' repeats Guy, unsteadily, losing 
his head, and rising abruptly from his seat as 
though to go to her. She half rises also, seri- 
ously frightened at the unexpected effect of her 
mad words. What is he going to say to her ? 
What folly urged her on to repeat that ridicu- 
lous line ? The idea of flight has just time to 
cross her mind, but not time to be acted upon, 
when the door is thrown open suddenly, and 
Cyril — ^who has at this moment returned from 
his dinner party — entering noisily, comes to her 
rescue. 




CHAPTEB XXIV. 



I hava some naked thoDglittt that rove abont, 

And loudly knock to have their pasBBga out — Mu-ios. 



gT goes without telling that Lilian 
gains the day, Guy's one solitary 
attempt at mastery having^ failed 
ignominiously. She persists in her allegiance 
to her fiiend, and visits the Cottage regularly 
as ever, being even more tender than usual in 
her manner towards Cecilia, as she recollects 
the narrowness of him who could (as ahe be- 
lieves) without cause condemn her. And Sir 
Guy, though resenting her defiance of his 
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wishes, and smarting under the knowledge of 
it, accepts defeat humbly, and never again 
refers to the subject of the widow, which from 
henceforth is a tabooed one between them. 

Soon after this, indeed, an event occurs that 
puts an end to all reason why Lilian should not 
be as friendly with Mrs. Arlington as she may 
choose. One afternoon, most unexpectedly, 
Colonel Trant, coming to Chetwoode, demands 
a private interview with Sir Guy. Some faint 
breaths of the scandal that so closely and dis- 
honourably connects his name with Cecilia's 
have reached his ears, and, knowing of her 
engagement to Cyril, he has hastened to Chet- 
woode to dear her in the eyes of its world. 

Without apology, he treats Guy to a succinct 
and studied account of Ceciha's history : tells 
of all her sorrows, and gentle forbearance, and 
innocence so feJsely betrayed; not even con- 
ceals from him his own deep love for her, and 
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his two rejections, but makes no mention of 
Cyril throughout the interview. 

Guy, as he listens, grows remorseful, and 
full of self-reproach; more, perhaps, for the 
injustice done to his friend in his thoughts, 
than for all the harsh words used towards Mrs. 
Arlington, though he is too clean-bred not to 
regret that also. 

He stiU shrinks from all idea of Cecilia as a 
wife for Cyril. The daughter of a man who, 
though of good birth, was too sharp in his 
dealings for decent society ; and the wife of a 
man who, though rich in worldly goods, had no 
pretensions to be a gentleman at all, could 
certainly be no mate for a Chetwoode. A 
woman of no social standing whatsoever, with 
presumably only a pretty face for a dowry — 
Cyril must be mad to dream of her ! For him, 
Guy, want of fortune need not signify ; but 
for Cyril, with his expensive habits, to think of 
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settling down with a wife on nine hundred a 
year is simply folly. 

And then Cyril's brother thinks with regret 
of a certain Lady Fanny Stapleton, who, it is 
a notorious fact, might be had by Cyril for the 
asking. Guy himself, it may be remarked, 
would not have Lady Fanny at any price, she 
being rather wanting in the matter of nose and 
neck ; but younger brothers have no right to 
cultivate fastidious tastes, and her snubby 
Ladyship has a great admiration for Cyril, 
and a fabulous fortune. 

All the time Trant is singing Cecilia's 
praises, Guy is secretly sighing over Lady 
Fanny and her comfortable thousands, and is 
wishing the Cottage had been knocked into fine' 
dust before Mrs. Arlington had expressed a 
desire to reside there. 

Nevertheless he is very gentle in his manner 
towards his former Colonel all the day, 
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spending with him every minute he stays, 
and going with him to the railway station 
when at night he decides on returning to town. 
Inwardly he knows he would like to ask his 
forgiveness for the wrong he has done him in 
his thoughts, but hardly thinks it wisdom to let 
him know how guilty towards him he has been. 
Cyril, he is fiiUy persuaded, will never betray 
him; and he shrinks from confessing what 
would probably only cause pain, and create 
an eternal breach between them. 

However, his conscience so far smites him, 
that he does still further penance towards the 
close of the evening. 

Meeting Cyril on his way to dress just be- 
fore dinner, he stops him. 

' If you will accept an apology from me so 
late in the day,' he says, ' I now offer you one 
for what I said of Mrs. Arhngton some time 
since. Trant has told me all the truth. I 
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wronged her grossly, although ' — ^with a faint 
touch of bitterness — ^ when I lied about her, I 
did so unconsciously.' 

* Don't say another word, old man,' says 
Cyril heartily, and much gratified, laying his 
hand lightly upon his shouldier ; ' I knew you 
would discover your mistake in time. I con- 
fess at the moment it vexed me you should 
lend yourself to the spreading of such an ab- 
surd report.' 

'Yes, I was wrong.' Then, with some 
hesitation — * still there was an excuse for me. 
We knew nothing of her. We know nothing 
still that we can care to know.' 

* How you worry yourself,' says Cyril, with 
a careless shrug, letting^ his hand however 
drop from his brother's shoulder, as he fiiUy 
understands the drift of his conversation ; * why 
can't you let things slide as I do ? It is no end 
a better plan.' 

1 2 
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' I am only thinking of a remark you made 
a long time ago,' replies Guy, with a laugh, 
partially deceived by Cyril's indifferent manner; 
* shall I remind you of it ? " Samivel, Samivel, 
my son, never marry a widder." ' 




CHAPTER XXV. 

Hel. How happy eome, o'er other some can be .' > 
(Midtammer Night's Dreatr.) 

^T is very close on Christmas ; another 
week will bring in the twenty-fifth 
of December, with all its absurd 
affectation of merriment and light-heartedncss. 
Is anyone, except a child, ever really happy 
at Christmas, I wonder? Is it then one 
chooses to foi^et the loved and lost ? to thrust 
out of sight the regrets that goad and bum ? 
Nay, rather, is it not then our hearts bleed 
most freely, while our eyes grow dim with 
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useless tears, and a great sorrow that touches 
on despair falls upon us, as we look upon the 
vacant seat, and grow sick with longing for the 
' days that are no more ' ? 

Surely it is then we learn how vain is our 
determination to forget those unobtrusive ones, 
who cannot by voice or touch demand attention. 
The haunting face, that once full of youth and 
beauty was all the world to us, rises from its 
chiU' shroud, and dares us to be happy. The 
poor eyes, once so sweet, so full of gayest 
laughter, now closed and mute for ever, gleam 
upon us, perchance across the flowers and fruit, 
and, checking the living smile upon our hps, 
ask us reproachfully how is it with us, that we 
can so quickly shut from them the doors of our 
hearts, after all our passionate protests, our 
vows ever to remember. 

Oh, how soon, how soon^ do we cease our 
lamentations for our silent dead I 
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When all is told, old Father Christmas is a 
mighty humbug ; so I say and think, but I 
would not have you agree with me. Forgive 
me this unorthodox sentiment, and let us return 
to our — ^lamb ! 

Archibald has returned to Chetwoode, so 
has Tafiy. The latter is looking bigger, fuller, 
and as Mrs. Tipping says, examining him 
through her spectacles with a criticising air, 
' more the man,' to his intense disgust. H6 
embraces Lilian and Lady Chetwoode, and very 
nearly Miss Beauchamp, on his arrival, in the 
exuberance of his joy at finding himself once 
more within their doors ; and is welcomed with 
effusion by every individual member of the 
household. 

Archibald, on the contrary, appears rather 
done up, and faded ; and though evidently 
happy at being again in his old quarters, still 
seems sad at heart, and disdontented. 
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He follows Lilian's movements in a very 
melancholy fashion, and herself also, imtil it 
becomes apparent to everyone that his depres- 
sion arises from his increasing infatuation for 
her ; while she, to do her justice, hardly 
pretends to encourage him at all. He lives in 
contemplation of her beauty and her saucy 
ways, and is unmistakably distrait when cir- 
cumstances call her from his sight. 

In his case ' absence ' has indeed made the 
heart grow fonder, as he is, if possible, more 
imbecile about her now than when he left ; and 
after struggling with his feeUngs for a few days, 
finally makes up his mind to tempt fortune 
again, and lay himself and his possessions at his 
idol's feet. 



It is the wettest of wet days ; against the 
window panes, the angry rain drops are flinging 
themselves madly, as though desirous of entering, 
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and rendering more dismal the room within, 
which happens to be the hbrary. 

Sir Guy is standing at the bow-window, 
gazing disconsolately upon the blurred scene 
outside. Cyril is lounging in an easy chair with 
a magazine before him, making a very credita- 
ble attempt at reading. Archibald and Taffy 
are indulging in a mild bet as to which 
occupant of the room will make the first 
remark. 

Lady Chetwoode is knitting her on6 hundred 
and twenty-fourth sock for the year. Lilian is 
dreaming, with her large eyes fixed upon the 
fire. The inestimable Florence (need I say it ?) 
is smothered in crewel wools, and is putting a 
rose-coloured eye into her already quite too 
fearful parrot. 

' I wonder what we shall do all day,' says 
Guy, suddenly, in tones of the deepest melan- 
choly. Whereupon Taffy, who has been 
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betting on Cyril, and Chesney, who has been 
laying on Lilian, are naturally, though secretly, 
indignant. 

* Just what we have been doing all the rest 
of the day — ^nothing ! ' replies Lilian, lazily ; 
' could anything be more desirable ? ' 

' I hope it will be fine to-morrow,' says Mr. 
Musgrave, in an aggrieved voice. ^ But it won't, 
I shouldn't wonder, just because the meet is to 
be at Bellairs, and one always puts in such a 
good day there.' 

' I haven't got enough pluck to think of 
to-morrow,' says Guy, still melancholy ; ' to-day 
engrosses all my thoughts. What is to become 
of us?' 

' Let us get up a spelhng bee,' says Miss 
Beauchamp, with cheerful alacrity ; ' they are so 
amusing.' 

' Oh, don't ! please. Miss Beauchamp, don't,' 
entreats Taffy, tearfully ; ' unless you want to 
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disgrace me eternally. I can't spell anything ; 
and even if I could, the very fact of having a 
word hurled at my head would make me forget 
all about it, even were it an old acquaint- 
ance.' 

'But, my dear fellow,' says Cyril, laying 
down his ' Temple Bar,' with all the air of a 
man prepared to argue imtil he and his adver- 
sary are black in the face, ' that is the fun of 
the whole matter. If you spelled well you 
would be looked upon as a swindler. The 
greater mistakes you make, the more delighted 
we shall be ; and if you could only succeed like 
that man in " Caste " in spelling character with 
a K, we should give you two or three rounds of 
applause. People never get up spelling bees 
to hear good spelling ; the discomfiture of their 
neighbours is what amuses them most. Have I 
relieved your mind ? ' 

' Tremendously. Nevertheless, I fling my- 
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self upon your tender merciesj Miss Beauchamp, 
and don't let us go in for spelling.' 

' Then let us have an historical bee,' sub- 
stitutes Florence, amiably ; she is always tender 
where Tafiy is concerned. 

' The very thing,' declares Cyril, getting up 
an expression of the strongest hope. ' Perhaps, 
if you do, I shall get answers to two or three 
important questions that have been tormenting 
me for years. For instance, I want to know 
whether the " gossip's bowl " we read of, was 
made of Wedgewood or Worcester, and why 
our ancestors were so uncomfortable as to take 
their tea out of " dishes." It must have got 
very cold, don't you think ? to say nothing at 
all of the inconvenience of being obliged to lift 
it to one's hps with both hands.' 

' It didn't mean an actual " dish," ' replies 
Florence, forgetting the parrot's rosy optic for 
a moment, in her desire to correct his igno- 
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ranee ; ' it was merely a term for what we 
now call cup/ 

' No, was it ? ' says Cyril, with an affecta- 
tion of intense astonishment ; whereupon they 
all laugh. 

' Talking of tea,' says Lady Chetwoode, ' I 
wonder where it is. Taffy, my dear, will you 
ring the bell ? ' 

Tea is brought, tea is consumed ; but still 
the rain rains on, and their spirits are at 
zero. 

^ I shall go out, " hail, rain, or shine," * says 
Cyril, springing to his feet with sudden despe- 
ration. 

* So shall I,' declares Guy, * to the stables. 
Taffy, will you come with me ? ' 

' As nobody wants me,' says Lilian, * I shall 
make a point of wanting somebody. Archie, 
come and have a game of billiards with me 
before dinner.' a 
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' My dear Guy, does it not still rain very 
hard ? ' protests Florence,* anxiously. 

' Very ' — laughing. 

' You will get wet ' — ^with increasing anxiety, 
and a tender glance cleverly directed. 

* Wet! he will get drenched,' exclaims Cyril ; 
^ he will probably get his death of cold, and 
die of inflammation of the lungs. It is horrible 
to think of it ! Guy, be warned ; accept 
Florence's invitation to stay here with her, and 
be happy and dry. As sure as you go out 
to-day, you may prepare to shed this mortal 
coil.' 

' Foi^ive me, Florence, I must go or suffo- 
cate,' says Guy, refusing to be warned, or 
accept Miss Beauchamp's delicate hint; and 
together he and Musgrave sally forth to inspect 
the stables, while Lilian and Archibald retire to 
the billiard-room. 

When they have played for some time, and 
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Archibald has meanly allowed Lilian to win all 
the games under the mistaken impression that 
he is thereby cajoling her into staying with him 
longer than she otherwise might have done, 
she suddenly destroys the illusion by throwing 
down her cue impatiently, and saying with a 
dehcious little pout, 

*I hate playing with people who know 
nothing about the game ! there is no excitement 
in it. I remark when I play with you I 
always win. You're a regular muff at billiards, 
Archie, that's what you are.' 

This is a severe blow to Archie's pride, 
who is a first-class hand at billiards ; but he 
grins, and bears it. 

' If you will give me a few more lessons,' 
he says, humbly, ' I daresay I shall improve.* 

' No, I can't afford to waste my time, and 
you are too tiresome. Let us go into the 
drawing-room.' 
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' Eather let us stay here for awhile/ he 
says, earnestly. ' They are all out, and I — ^I 
have something to say to you.' 

During the last half hour one pf the men 
has come in and given the fire a poke, and lit 
the lamps, so that the room looks quite seduc- 
tive. Miss Chesney, glancing doubtfully round, 
acknowledges so much, and prepares to give 
in. 

* I hope it is something pleasant,' she says, 
a propos of Archie's last remark. ' You have 
been looking downright miserable for days. I 
hope sincerely you are not going melancholy 
mad, but I have my doubts of it. What is the 
matter with you, Archie? You used to be 
quite a charming companion, but now you are 
very much the reverse. Sometimes, when with 
you, your appearance is so dejected, that if I 
smile I feel absolutely heartless. Do try to 
cheer up, there's a good boy.' 
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' A fellow can't be always simpering, es- 
pecially when he is wretched,' retorts he, 
moodily. 

'Then don't be wretched. That is the 
very thing to which I object. You are the 
very last man in the world who ought to suffer 
iix)m the blues. Anything wrong with you ? ' 

' Everything. I love a woman who doesn't 
care in the very least for me.' 

' Oh, so that is what you have been doing 
in London, is it?' says Lilian, after a short 
pause that makes her words still more impres- 
sive. ' I certainly did think you weren't in a 
very great hurry to return, and that you looked 
rather blighted when you did come. I doubt 
you have been dancing the " GeUebt und 
verloren" waltzes once too often. Did she 
refuse you ? ' 

' I love you, Lilian, and only you,' returns 
he, reproachfully. ' No, do not turn from me ; 
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let me plead my cause once more. Darling, I 
have indeed tried to live without you, and have 
failed ; if you reject me again you will drive 
me to destruction. Lilian, be merdful ; say 
something kind to me/ 

' You promised me,' says Lilian nervouaiy, 
moving away from him, 'never to speak on 
this subject again. Oh, why is it that some 
people will insist on faUing in love with other 
people? There is something so stupid about 
it. Now / never fall in love ; why cannot you 
follow my good example ? * 

' I am not bloodless, or ' 

'Neither am I,' — ^holding up her pretty 
hand between her and the fire, so that the rich 
blood shows through the closed fingers of it. 
* But I have common sense, the one thing you 
lack.' 

' YoM are the one thing I lack ' — ^possessing 
himself of her hand, and kissing it &tuously. 
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' Without you I lack everything. Beloved, 
must I leam to look upon you as my curse ? 
Give me, I entreat you, one little word of 
encouragement, if only one ; I starve for want 
of it. If you only knew how I have clung 
for months, and am still clinging, to the barest 
shadow of a hope, you would think twice 
before you destroyed that one faint gleam of 
happiness.' 

' This is dreadful,' says lihan, piteously, 
the ready tears gathering in her eyes ; ' would 
you marry a woman who does not love 
you? 

*I would,' — eagerly — *when that woman 
assures me she does not love another, and I 
have your word for that.' 

Lilian winces. Then, trying to recover her 
spirits, 

*"What one suffers for one's country" — 
meUy she misquotes, with an affectation of light- 
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ness. 'Archie, billiards have a demoralizing 
effect upon you : I shan't play with you 
again.' 

' I don't want to bribe you,' says Chesney, 
turning a little pale, and decUning to notice her 
interruption. ' I should be sorry to think I 
could do so ; but I have ten thousand a year, 
and if you will marry me, you shaU have a 
thousand a year pin-money, and five thou- 
sand if you survive me.' 

'It would spoil my entire life fearing I 
shouldn't survive you,' says Miss Chesney, who, 

in spite of her nervousness, or because of it, is 
longing to laugh. 

' You will, you need not be alfraid of that.' 
' It sounds dazzhng,' murmurs Lilian, ' more 
especially when you give me your word you 
will die first; but still I think it downright 
shabby you don't offer me the whole ten.' 
' So I will ! '—eagerly—' if ' 
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' Nonsense, Archie ' — ^hastily ; ' don't be 
absurd. Cannot you see I am only in jest ? 
I am not going to marry anyone, as I told you 
before. Come, now,' — anxiously — ' don't look 
so dismal. You know I am very, very fond 
of you, but after all one cannot marry every- 
one, one is fond of.' 

' I suppose not ' — gloomily. 

' Then do try to look a little pleasanter. 
They will all notice your depression when we 
return to them.' 

' I don't care ' — with increasing gloom. 

*But I do. Archie, look here, dear,' — 
taking the high and moral tone — ' do you think 
it is right of you to go on like this, just as 
if ' 

' I don't care a hang what is right, or what 
is wrong,' says Mr. Chesney, with consider- 
able vehemence. 'I only know you are the 
only woman I ever really cared for, and you 
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won't have me. Nothing else is of the 
slightest consequence.' 

' I am not the only woman in the world. 
Time will show you there are others ten 
times nicer and lovelier/ 

' I don't beheve it.' 

' Because you don't wish to ' — angrily. * In 
the first place, I am far too small to be 
lovely.' 

* You are tall enough for my fancy.' 

' And my mouth is too large ' — ^with grow- 
ing irritation. 

' It is small enough for my taste.' 

' And sometimes, when the summer is very 
^ hot, my skin gets quite freckled ' — ^with in- 
creasing waxmth. 

'I adore freckles. I think no woman 
perfect without them.' 

' I don' tbelieve you,' — indignantly — ' and at 
all events I have a horrible temper, and I 
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defy you to say you like that I ' — ^triumph- 
antly. 

' I do ' — mournfully. * The hardest part of 
my unfortunate case is this, that the unkinder 
you are to me, the more I love you.* 

'Then I won't have you love me,' says 
Miss Chesney, almost in tears ; * do you hear 
me ? I forbid you to do it any more. It is 
extremely rude of you to keep on caring for 
me when you know I don't like it.* 

'Look here, Lilian,' says Archie, taking 
both her hands,* give me a Uttle hope — a bare 
crumb to live on, and I will say no more.' 

' I cannot, indeed ' — deeply depressed. 

' Why ? Do you love any other fellow ? ' 

' Certainly not '-with suspicious haste. 

' Then I shall wait yet another while, and 
then ask you again.' 

'Oh, don't!' exclaims Lilian, desperately; 
' I beg you won't. If I thought I was going to 
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have these scenes all over again at intervals, it 
would kill me, and I should learn to hate you. 
I should} indeed ; and then what would you do ? 
Thmk of it/ 

* I won't ' — doggedly ; ' I often heard " Faint 
heart never won fair lady," and I shall take 
my chance. I shall never give you up, 
so long as you are not engaged to any other 



man.' 



There is a pause. Lilian's blue eyes are 
full of tears that threaten every moment to 
overflow, and run down her pale cheeks. She 
is desperately sorry for Archibald, the more so 
that her heart tells her she will never be able 
to give him the consolation that alone can do 
him any good. Seeing the expression of tender 
regret that softens her face, Archibald falls 
suddenly upon his knees before her, and, press- 
ing his lips to her hands, murmim; in deep 
agitation. 
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' My own, my dearest, is there no pity in 
your kind heart for me ? ' 

At this most unlucky moment Sir Guy lays 
his hand upon the door and, pushing it lightly 
open, enters. Five minutes later all the world 
might have entered freely, but just now the 
entrance of this one man causes unutterable 
pain. 

Archibald has barely time to scramble to 
his feet; the tears are still wet on Lilian's 
cheeks— altogether it is an unmistakable situa- 
tion, and Guy turns cold and pale as he recog- 
nizes it as such. Chesney on his knees, with 
Lilian's hands imprisoned in his own ; Lilian in 
tears — ^what can it mean but a violent love 
scene. Probably they have been quarrelling, 
and have just made it up again. ' The falling 
out of faithfid friends, but the renewal is of 
love.' 

As he meets Lilian's shamal eyes, and 
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marks the rich warm crimson that has mantled 
in her cheeks, Chetwoode would have beaten a 
precipitous retreat, but is prevented by Tafiy's 
following on his heels somewhat noisily. 

'It is a charming night, lil,' says that 
young man, with his usual bonhomie. *The 
rain is a thing of the past. We shall have our 
run after all to-morrow.' 

* Indeed ! I am glad of that,' replies Lilian, 
half indifferently ; though, bemg the woman of 
the party, she is of course the quickest to recover 
self-possession. ' I should have died of despair 
had the morning proved unkind.' 

' Well, you needn't die for awhile. I say, 
Lil,' says Mr. Musgrave, regarding her curi- 
ously, ' what's the matter with you, eh ? You 
look awfully down in the mouth. Anything 
wrong ? ' 

' Nothing ' — sharply ; ' what should be ? ' 

'Can't say, I'm sure. But your cheeks,' 
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persists this miserable boy, *are as red as 
fire/ 

'I — that is — ^it was the fire' — confusedly, 
directing a wrathful glance at him, which is 
completely thrown away, as Mr. Musgrave is 
impervious to hints; 'I was sitting close to 
it.' 

' That goes without telling. Anyone would 
imagine, by your colour, you had been ^ put 
upon the hob to simmer. By the by,' — a most 
fortunate access of ignorance carrying his 
thoughts into another channel — 'what is a 
hob? I don't believe I ever saw one.' 

'Hob, substantive, short for goblin; as 
hobgoblin,' says Cyril at this moment, having 
entered ; how, or from where, nobody knows. 
' Still bent upon historical research ? ' 

'It has something to do with kettles, I 
think,' says Taffy ; ' I don't quite believe your 
meaning for it.' 
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'Don't you? I am sorry for you. I do. 
But some people never will learn.' 

'That is true,' says Lilian, somewhat 
abruptly. Involuntarily her eyes fall on 
Chesney. He has been staring in moody 
silence at the fire since Chetwoode's entrance ; 
but now, at her words, straightens himself, and 
gives way to a low, rather forced, laugh. 

' Experientia docet^ says Guy, in a queer 
tone impossible to translate. ' Time is a stern 
school-master, who compels us against our 
will ' — ^letting his eyes meet Lihan's — ' to learn 
many things.' 

} It has taught me one thing,' puts in Cyril, 
who looks half amused, ' that the dressing-bell 
has rung some time since.' 

' Has it ? ' says Lilian, rising with alacrity, 
and directing a very grateful glance at him ; ' I 
never heard it ; I shall scarcely have time now 
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to get ready for dinner. Why did you not tell 
me before ? ' 

As she speaks, she sweeps by him, and he, 
catching her hand, detains her momentarily. 

' Because, when one is not in the habit of it, 
one takes time to form a good tarradiddle,* 
rephes he, in a soft whisper. 

She returns his kindly pressure, and, going 
into the hall, finds five full minutes must 
elapse before the bell really rings. 

'Dear Cyril!' she murmurs to herself, 
almost aloud ; and running up to her room, 
cries a good deal upon Nurse's breast before 
that kind creature can induce her to change 
her gown. After which she gets into her 
clothes, more because it would be indecent to 
go without them, than from any great desire to 
look her best. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
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She looks upon his lips, emd they are pale ; 

She takes Mm bj the hand, and that is cold ; 
She -whispers in liis ears a heavy tale, 
Aa if they heard the woful words she told : 
She lifts the co£fer-lidB that close hia eyes. 
Where lo I two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies. 

Two glasses, where herself, herself beheld 
A thonsBod times, and now no more reflect ; 
Thdr Tbtue lost, wherein they late excell'd. 
And every beauty robb'd of his effect— Sh&esfebe. 



SOUTHERN wind and a cloudy 
sky proclaim it a hunting morn- 
ing," ' quotes Miss Chesney gaily, 
entering the breakfast-room at nine o'clock 
next morning, looking, if anything, a degree 
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more bewitching than usual in her hat and 
habit; in her hand is a little gold-mounted 
riding-whip, upon her lovable lips a warm, 
eager smile. ' No one down but me ! ' she says, 
'at least of the gentler sex. And Sir Guy- 
presiding, what fun! Archie, may I trouble 
you to get me some breakfast ? Sir Guy, some 
tea, please ; I am as himgry as a hawk.' 

Sir Guy pours her out a cup of tea, care- 
fully, but silently ; Archie, gloomy but atten- 
tive, places before her what she most fancies ; 
Cyril gets her a chair ; Tafiy brings her some 
toast, — all are fondly dancing attendance on 
the little spoiled fairy. 

' What are you looking at, Taffy ? ' asks she 
presently, meeting her cousin's blue eyes, that 
so oddly resemble her own, fixed upon her 
immovably. 

' At you. There is something wrong with 
your hair,' replies he, unabashed ; * some of the 
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pins are. coming out. Stay steady, and I'll 
wheel you into line in no time.' So saying, he 
adjusts the disorderly hair-pin ; while Chetwoode 
and Chesney, looking on, are consumed with 
envy. 

* Thank you, dear,' says Lihan, demurely, 
giving his hand a little loving pat ; * you are 
worth your weight in gold. Be sure you push 
it in again during the day, if you see it growing 
unruly. What a deUdous morning it is ' —glan- 
cing out of the window ; ' too desirable, per- 
haps. I hope none of us will break our 
necks.' 

* Funky already, Lil ? ' says Taffy, with un- 
pardonable impertinence. ' Never mind, dar- 
ling, keep up your heart ; I'm fit as a fiddle 
myself, and will so far sacrifice my life as to 
promise you a lead whenever a cropper brings 
me in your vicinity. I shall keep you in mind, 
never fear.' 
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'I consider your remarks beneath notice^ 
presumptuous boy,' says Miss Chesney, with 
such a scornful uplifting of her delicate face 
as satisfies Taffy, who being foil of mischief, 
passes on to bestow his pleasing attentions on 
the others of the party. Chesney first attracts 
his notice. He is standing with his back to a 
screen, and has his eyes fixed in moody con-^ 
templation on the floor. Melancholy on this 
occasion has evidently marked him for her 
own. 

' What's up with you, old man ? you look 
suicidal,' says Mr. Musgrave, stopping close to 
him, and giving him a rattling slap on the 
shoulder that rather takes the curl out of him, 
leaving him limp, but full of indignation. 

' Look here,' he says, in an aggrieved tone, 
'I wish you wouldn't do that, you know. 
Your hands, small and delicate as they are ' — 
Taffy's hands though shapely, are decidedly 
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large — * can hurt. If you go about the world 
^vitll such habits you will infallibly commit 
murder sooner or later — ^I should bet on the 
sooner. One can never be sure, my dear fellow, 
who has heart disease and who has not' 

'Heart disease means love with most 
fellows,' says the irrepressible Taffy, ' and I 
have noticed you aren't half a one since your 
return from London.' At this mal apropos 
speech both lihan and Chesney change colour, 
and Guy, seeing their confusion, becomes 
miserable in turn, so tjiat breakfast is a distinct 
failure, Cyril and Mr. Musgrave alone being 
capable of animated conversation. 

Half an hotir later they are all in the saddle 
and are riding leisurely towards Bellairs, 
which is some miles distant, through as keen a 
scenting wind as anyone could desire. 

At Grantley Farm they find everyone 
before them. The hounds sniflGing and whim- 
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pering, the ancient M. P. H. cheery as is his 
wont, and a very fair field. 

Mabel Steyne is here, mounted on a hand- 
some bay mare that rather chafes and rages 
under her mistress's detaining hand, while at 
some few yards distance from her is Tom, 
carefiilly got up, but sleepy as is his wont. 
One can hardly credit that his indolent blue 
eyes a little later will grow dark and eager as 
he scents the fray, and steadying himself in 
his saddle, makes up his mind to 'do or die.' 

Old General Newsance is plodding in and 
out amongst the latest arrivals, prognosticating 
evil and relating the ^ wondrous adventures ' of 
half a century ago, when (if he is to believed) 
hounds had wings, and hunters never knew 
fatigue. With him is old Lord Farnham, who 
has one leg in his grave literally speaking, having 
lostit in battle more years ago than one cares to 
count, but who rides wonderfully nevertheless, 
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and is as young to speak to, or rather younger, 
than any nmeteenth century man. 

Mabel Steyne is dividing her attentions 
between him and Taffy, when a prolonged note 
from the hounds, and a quick cry of ' gone 
away,' startles her into silence. Talkers are 
scattered, conversation forgotten, and every 
one settles down into his or her saddle, ready 
and eager for the day's work. 

Down the hill like a flash goes a good dog 
fox, past the small wood to their right, through 
the spinnies, straight into the open beyond. 
The scent is good, the pack lively ; Lilian and 
Sir Guy axe well to the front ; Archibald close 
beside them. Cyril to the left is even farther 
ahead ; while Taffy and Mabel Steyne can be 
seen a little lower down, holding well together ; 
Mabel, with her eyes bright, and glowing with 
excitement, sailing gallantly along on her 
handsome bay. 
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After a time — the fox showing no signs of 
giving in — ^hedges and doubles throw spaces in 
between the riders. Sir Guy is far away in the 
distance ; Taffy somewhat in the background ; 
Cyril is out of sight ; while Miss Chesney finds 
herself now side by side with Archibald, who is 
riding recklessly and rather badly. They 
have just cleared a very uncomfortable wall, 
that in cold blood would have damped their 
ardour, only to find a more treacherous one 
awaiting them farther on, and Lilian, turning 
her mare's head a little to the left, makes for a 
quieter spot, and presently lands in the next 
field safe and sound. 

Archibald, however, holds on his original 
course, and Lihan, turning in her saddle, 
watches with real terror his next movement. 

r 

His horse, a good one, rises gallantly, springs, 
and cleverly, though barely, brings himself 
clear to the other side. Both he and his 
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master are uninjured, but it was a near thing, 
and makes Miss Chesney's heart beat with un- 
pleasant rapidity, 

' Archibald,' she says, bringing herself close 
up to his side as they gallop across the field, 
and turning a very white face to his, * I wish 
you would not ride so recklessly ; you will end 
by killing yourself if you go on in this fooUsh 
fashion.' 

Her late fear has added a little sharpness 
to her tone. 

' The sooner the better,' replies he, bitterly. 
* What have I got to live for ? My hfe is of no 
use, either to myself or to anyone else, as far as 
I can see.' 

' It is very wicked of you to talk so ' 
—angrily. 

' Is it ? You should have thought of that 
before you made me think so. As it is, I am 
not in the humour for lecturing to do me much 
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good. K I am killed, blame yourself. Mean- 
time I like hunting, it is the only joy left me. 
When I am riding madly like this, I feel again 
almost happy — almost,' with a quickly sup- 
pressed sigh. 

' Still I ask you, for my sake, to be more 
careful,' says Lilian, anxiously, partly frightened, 
partly filled with remorse at his words, though 
in her heart she is vexed with him for having 
used them. ' Her fault if he gets killed.' It is 
really too much ! 

' Do you pretend to care ? ' asks he with a 
sneer. ' Your manner is indeed perfect, but how 
much of it do you mean.^ Give me the hope I 
asked for last night — say only two kind words 
to me — and I will be more careful of my Hfe 
than any man in the field to-day.' 

' I think I am always saying kind things 
to you,' returns she rather indignant ; ' I am only 
too kind. Anyone so foolishly bent on being 
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miserable, as you are, all for nothing, 
deserves only harsh treatment. You are not 
even civil to me. I regret I addressed you 
just now ; and beg you will not speak to me 
any more/ 

* Be assured I shan't disobey this, your last 
command,' says Archibald in a low, and what 
afterwards appears to her a prophetic, tone — 
turning away. 

The field is growing thin. Already many are 
lying scattered broadcast in the ditches, or else 
are wandering hopelessly about on foot, in 
search of their lost chargers. The hounds are 
going at a tremendous pace ; a good many horses 
show signs of flagging ; while the brave old fox 
still holds well his own. 

Taffy came to signal grief half an hour ago, 
but now reappears triumphant and unplucked, 
splashed from head to heel, but game for any 
amount still. Mrs. Steyne in front is fighting 
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hard for the brush, while Lilian every moment 
is creeping closer to her on the bonny brown 
mare that carries her like a bird over hedges 
and rails. Sir Guy is out of sight, having just 
vanished down the slope of the hill only to 
reappear again a second later. Archibald is 
apparently nowhere, and Miss Chesney is almost 
beginning to picture him to herself bathed in 
his own gore, when raising her head she sees 
him coming towards her at a rattling pace, his 
horse, which is scarcely up to his weight, well 
in hand. 

Before him rises an enormous fence, beneath 
which gleams like a silver streak a good bit 
of running water. It is an awkward jump, the 
more so that from the other side it is almost' 
impossible for the rider to gauge its dangers 
properly. 

Lilian makes a faint sign to him to hold 
back, which he either does not, or will not see. 
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Bringing his horse up to the fence at a rather 
wild pace, he lifts him. The good brute rises 
obediently, springs forward — ^but jumps too 
short — and in another second horse and ridet 
are rolling together in a confused mass upon 
the sward beyond. 

The horse, half in and half out of the water, 
recovers himself quickly, and scrambling to his 
feet, stands quietly ashamed, trembling in every 
limb, at a little distance from his master. 

But Archibald never stirs ; he lies motion- 
less, with his arms flung carelessly above his 
head, and his face turned upwards to the 
clouded sky.— A brilliant speck of crimson 
upon the green grass. 

Lilian, with a sickening feeling of fear, and 
a suppressed scream, gallops to his sidie, and 
springing to the ground, kneels down close to 
him, and lifts his head upon her knee. 

His face is deadly pale ; a small spot of 
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blood upon his right cheek rendering even 
more ghastly its excessive pallor. A frantic 
horror lest he be dead fills her mind and heart. 
like ftmeral bells his words return and smite 
cruelly upon her brain. * If I am killed, blame 
yourself.' Is she to blame ? Oh, how harshly 
she spoke to him. With what bitterness did she 
rebuke — ^when he — when he was only telling 
her of his great love for her. 

Was ever woman so devoid of tender 
feeling, to goad and rail at a man only because 
she had made conquest of his heart ? And to 
choose this day of all others to slight and wound 
him, when, had she not been hatefully, unpar- 
donably blind, she might have seen he was 
bent upon his own destruction ! 

How awfully white he is ! Has death 
indeed sealed his lips for ever ? Oh, that he 
might say one word, if only to forgive her! 
With one hand she smooths back his dark 
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crisp hair fix)ni his forehead, and tries to wipe 
away with her handkerchief the terrible blood- 
stain fix)ni his poor cheek. 

'Archie, Archie,' she whispers to him 
piteously, bending her face so close to his that 
anyone might deem the action a caress ; ' speak 
to me ; will you not hear me, when I tell you 
how passionately I regret my words ? ' 

But no faintest flicker of intelligence crosses 
the fiice lying so mute and cold upon her knees. 
For the first time he is stone deaf to the voice 
of her entreaty. 

Perhaps some foolish hope that her call 
might rouse him had taken possession of her ; 
for now, seeing how nothing but deepest silence 
answers her, she lets a heavy groan escape her. 
Will nobody ever come? Lifting in fierce 
impatience a face white as the senseless man's 
beneath her, she encounters Guy's eyes fixed 
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upon her, who has by chance seen the cata- 
strophe, and has hastened to her aid, 

'Do something for him — something,' she 
cries, trembling ; ' give him brandy — ^it will, it 
must do him good.' 

Guy, kneeling down beside Chesney, places 
his hand beneath his coat, and feels for his heart 
intently. 

' He is not dead ! ' murmurs Lilian, in an 
almost inaudible tone ; * say he is alive. I 
told him never to speak to me again — ^but I did 
not dream I should be so terribly obeyed. 
Archie, Archie ! ' 

Her manner is impassioned. Eemorse and 
terror, working together, produce in her all the 
appearance of despairing anguish. She bears 
herself as a woman might who gazes at the 
dead body of him she holds dearest on earth ; 
and Guy, looking silently upon her, lets a fear 
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greater than her own, a more intolerable 
anguish, enter his heart even then. 

' He is not dead,' he says, quietly, forcing 
himself to be calm. Whereupon Lilian bursts 
into a storm of tears. 

* Are you sure ? ' cries she ; ' is there no 
mistake ? He looks so — so — like death,' with 
a shuddering sigh. ' Oh, what should I have 
done had he been killed ? ' 

' Be happy, he is ahve,' says Guy, between 
his dry lips, misery making his tones cold. All 
his worst fears are realised. In spite of pre- 
tended indifference, it is plain to him that all 
her wajrvvard heart has been given to her cousin. 
Her intense agitation, her pale agonised face, 
seem to him easy to read, impossible to mis- 
understand. As he rises fi'om his knees, he 
leaves all hope behind him in possession of his 
wounded rival. 

' Stay with him until I bring help ; I shan't 
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be a minute/ he says, not looking at her, and 
presently returning with some rough contri- 
vance that does duty for a stretcher, and a 
couple of labourers. They convey him home to 
Chetwoode, where they lay him, still insensible, 
upon his bed, quiet and cold as one utterly 
bereft of life. 

Then the little doctor arrives, and the door 
of Chesney's chamber is closed upon him and 
Guy, and for the next half-hour those outside 
♦—listening, watching, hoping, fearing — have a 
very bad time of it. 

At last as the sick-room door opens, and 
Guy comes into the corridor, a little figure that 
for all those miserable thirty minutes has sat 
crouching in a dark corner, rises, and runs 
swiftly towards him. 

It is Lilian; she is trembling visibly, and 
the face she upraises to his is pale — nay grey — 
with dread suspense. Her white lips try to 
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form a syllable, but fail. She lays one hand 
upon his arm beseechingly, and gazes at him in 
eloquent silence. 

' Do not look like that,' says Guy, shocked 
at her expression. He speaks more warmly 
than he feels, but he quietly removes his arm 
so that her hand perforce drops from it. * He is 
better; much better than at first we dared 
hope. He will get well. There is no imme- 
diate^ danger. Do you understand, Lilian ? ' 

A little dry sob breaks from her. The 
relief is almost too intense; all through her 
dreary waiting she had expected to hear 
nothing but that he was in truth — as he 
appeared in her eyes — dead. She staggers 
slightly, and would have fallen but that 
Chetwoode most unwillingly places his arm 
round her. 

* There is no occasion for all this — nervous- 
ness,* he says half savagely, as she lays her 
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head against his shoulder and cries as though 
her heart would break. At this supreme 
moment she scarcely remembers Guy's presence, 
and would have cried just as comfortably with 
her head upon old Parkins' shoulder. Perhaps 
he understands this, and therefore fails to 
realise the rapture he should know at having 
her so unresistingly within his arms. As it is, 
his expression is bored to the last degree ; his 
eyebrows are drawn upwards until all his fore- 
bead hes in little wrinkles. With a determina- 
tion worthy of a better cause he has fixed his 
eyes upon the wall opposite, and refuses to 
notice the lovely golden head of her who is 
weeping so confidingly upon his breast. 

It is a touching scene, but fails to impress 
Guy, who cannot bUnd himself to (what he 
beUeves to be) the fact, that all these pearly 
tears are flowing for another — and that a rival. 
Witli his tall figure drawn to its fullest height, 
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SO as to preclude all idea of tenderness, he says 
sharply : 

ft 

*One would imagine I had brought you 
bad news. You could not possibly appear 
more inconsolable if you had heard of his 
death. Do try to rouse yourself, and be 
reasonable ; he is all right, and as likely to live 
as you are.' 

At this he gives her a mild but imdeniable 
shake, that has the desired effect of reducing 
her to calmness. She checks her sobs, and 
moving away from him, prepares to wipe away 
all remaining signs of her agitation. 

'You certainly are not very sympathetic,' 
she says with a last faint sob, casting a 
reproachful glance at him out of two drowned, 
but still beautiful eyes. 

* I certainly am not,' stiffly ; ' I can't " weep 
my spirit from my eyes" because I hear a 
fellow is better, if you mean that.* 
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* You seem to me absolutely grieved at his 
chance of recovery/ — viciously. 

' I have no doubt I seem to you all that is 
vilest and worgt. I learned your opinion of me 
long ago.' 

*Well' — scornfully — *I think you need 
Scarcely choose either this time, or place, for 
one of your stand-up fights. When , you re- 
member what you have just said — that you are 
actually sorry poor dear Archie is ' ahve — I 
think you ought to go away, and feel very 
much ashamed of yourself.' 

* Did I say that ? ' — indignantly. 

' Oh II don't know,' indifferently — as though 
his denial now cannot possibly alter the 
original fact — * something very Hke it at all 
events.' 

*How can you so malign me, Lilian?' — 
angrily. ' No one can be more heartily sorry 
for poor Chesney than I am, or more pleased at 
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his escape from death. You wilfully misunder- 
stand every word I utter. For the future — as 
all I say seems to annoy you — I beg you 
will not trouble yourself to address me at 
all.' 

*I shall speak to you just whenever I 
choose,' replies Miss Chesney with superb 
defiance. , 

At this thrilling instant Chesney's door is 
again opened wide, and Doctor Bland comes 
out, treading softly, and looking all import- 
ance. 

'You, my dear Miss Chesney!' he says, 
approaching her lightly, ' the very young lady 
of all others I most wished to see. Not that 
there is anything very curious about that fiujt,' 
with his cosy chuckle ; ' but yoiu* cousin is 
asking for you, and really you know, upon my 
w^ord, he is so very excitable, I think perhaps — 
eh? — under the circumstances, you know, it 
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would be well to gratify his pardonable desire 
to see you — eh ! ' 

'The circumstances' refer to the rooted 
convictionr — that for weeks has been planted in 
the Doctor's breast — of Miss Chesney's engage- 
ment to her cousin. 

* To see me ? ' says Lilian, shrinking away 
involuntarily, and turning veiy red. Both the 
tone and the blush are 'confirmation strong* 
of the Doctor's opinion. And Guy, watching 
her silently, feels, if possible, even more cer- 
tain than before of her afiection for Chesney. 

* To be sure, my dear — and why not ? ' says 
the kindly little doctor, patting her encour- 
agingly on the shoulder. He deals in pats and 
smiles. They axe both part of his medicine. 
So — ^under the circumstances — through force of 
habit, would he have patted the Queen of 
England, or a lowly milkmaid alike — with 
perhaps an additional pat to the milkmaid. 
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should she chance to be pretty. Lilian, being 
rich in nature's charms, is a special favourite of 
his. 

' But,' says Lilian, still hesitating. To tell 
the truth she is hardly ambitious of entering 
Archibald's room, considering their last stormy 
parting — and besides she is feeling sadly ner- 
vous and out of sorts. The ready tears spring 
again to her eyes; once more the tell-tale 
blood springs hotly to her cheeks. Guy's 
fixed gaze — ^who is watching her with a half 
sneer upon his face — disconcerts her still 
further. Good Doctor Bland entirely mistakes 
the meaning of her confusion. 

' Now, my dear child, if I give you leave to 
see this reckless cousin we must be cautious, 
very cautious, and quiet, extremely quiet, eh ? 
That is essential, you know. And mind, nO 
tears. There is nothing so injurious on these 
occasions as tears ! Eeminds one invariably of 
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last farewells, and funeral services, and coffins, 
and all such uncomfortable matters. I don't 
half like granting these interviews myself — ^but 
he appears bent on seeing you, and as I 
have said before, he is impetuous — very im- 
petuous/ 

' You think, then,' stammers Lilian, making 
one last faint effort at escape from the dreaded 
ordeal — ' you think ' 

' I don't think,' smiling good-naturedly, ' I 
know you must not stay with him longer than 
five minutes.' 

*Good Doctor, make it three,' is on the 
. point of Lilian's tongue, but ashamed to refuse 
this small request of poor wounded Archibald, 
she follows Doctor Bland into his room. 

On the bed, lying pale and exhausted, is 
Archibald, his Ups white, his eyes super- 
naturally large and dark. They grow even 
larger and much brighter as they rest on 
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Lilian, who slowly, but — now that she again 
sees him so weak and prostrate — ^full of pity, 
approaches his side. 

* You have come, Lilian,' he says faintly ; ' it 
is very good of you — ^more than I deserve. I 
vexed you terribly this morning — did I not? 
But you will forgive me now I have come to 
grief — with a wan smile. 

*I have nothing to forgive,' says Lilian, 
tremulously, gazing down upon him pityingly, 
through two big violet eyes so overcharged 
with tears as makes one wonder how they can 
keep the kindly drops from running down her 
cheeks. * But you have. Oh ! Archie, let me 
tell you now how deeply I deplore having 
spoken so harshly to you to-day. If — ^with 
a shudder — 'you had indeed been killed, I 
should never have been happy again.' 

* I was unmanly,' says Chesney, holding out 
his hand feebly for hers, which is instantly 
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given. * I am afraid I almost threatened you. 
I am thoroughly ashamed of myself.' 

' Oh, hush ! I am sure you are speaking 
too much — and Doctor Bland says you must 
not excite yourself. Are you suffering much 
pain ? ' — very tenderly. 

* Not much ; ' * but the drawn expression of 
his face belies his assertion. ' To look at you ' 
— softly — * gives me ease.' 

' I wonder you don't hate me,' says Lilian, 
in a distressed tone, fighting hard to suppress 
the nervous sob that is rising so rebelliously in 
her throat. Almost at this moment — so sorry 
is she for his hopeless infatuation for her — she 
wishes he did hate her. ' Yet I am not alto- 
gether to blame, and I have suffered more than 
I can tell you since you got that terrible fall ! ' 
This assurance is very sweet to him. * When I 
saw you lying motionless — when I laid your 
head upon my knees, and tried to call you 
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back to life, and you never answered me, I 
thought—! — ' 

' You ! ' interrupts he hastily, ' did your 
hands succour me ? ' 

' Yes ' — colouring warmly — ' though it was 
rery little good I could do you, I was so 
frightened. You looked so cold — so still. I 
thought then, " suppose it was my cross words 
had induced him to take that fence ! " But ' 
— nervously — ' it wasn't — that was a foolish, a 
conceited thought, with no truth in it.' 

* Some little truth I think,' sadly. ' When 
you told me " never to speak to you again "— * 
you recollect? — ^there came a strange, hard, 
look into your usually kind eyes ' — ^pressing her 
hand gently to take somewhat from the sting 
of his words — ' that cut me to the heart. Your 
indifference seemed in that one moment to 
have turned to hatred, and I think I lost my 
head a little. Forgive me, sweetheart, if I 
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could not then help thinking that death could 
not be much worse than life.' 

' Archie ' — gravely — ' promise me you will 
never think that again.' 

' I promise.' 

There is a short pause. It is growing 
almost dark. The wintry day, sad and 
weakly from its birth, is dying fast. All the 
house is silent, hushed — ^fiiU of expectancy — 
only a little irrepressible clock in the next 
room ticks its loudest, as though defying pain 
or sorrow to affect it in any way. 

* Is it your arm ? ' asks Lilian, gently, his 
other hand being hidden beneath the sheet — 



'or- 



*No — two of my ribs I beheve, and my 
head aches a good deal.' 

* I am tormenting you with my foolish 
chatter,' rising remorsefully as though to quit 
the room. 
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* No — ^no/ eagerly ; * I tell you it makes me 
easier to see you, it dulls the pain/ Slowly, 
painfully, he di*aws her hand upwards to his 
lips, and kisses it softly. 'We are friends 
again ? ' he whispers, 

* Yes— always friends,' tightening her fin- 
gers sympathetically over his. * If '—very 
earnestly — 'you would only try to make up 
your mind never to speak to me again as you 
did — last night — I believe another unpleasant 
word would never pass between us.* 

' Do not fear,' he says slowly ; * I have quite 
made up my mind. Eather than risk bringing 
again into your eyes the look I saw there to- 
day, I would keep silence for ever.' 

Here Doctor Bland puts his head inside the 
door, and beckons Lilian to withdraw. 

' The five minutes are up,' he says, wam- 
ingly, consulting the golden turnip he usually 
keeps concealed somewhere about his person, 
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though where, so large is it, has been for years 
a matter of speculation with his numerous 
patients. 

* I must go,' Lilian says, rising ; the door is 
open, and all that goes on within the chamber 
can be distinctly heard in the corridor outside. 
*Now try to sleep, will you not? and don't 
worry, and don't even think if you can help it.' 

* Must you go ? ' — ^wistfully. 

* I fear I must.' 

'You will come again to-morrow, very 
early ? ' 

' I will come to-morrow, certainly, as early 
as I can. Good-night.' 

' Good-night.' 

Closing the door softly behind her, she 
advances into the corridor, where she still finds 
Guy and Doctor Bland conversing earnestly. 
Perhaps they have been waiting for her 
coming. 
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' So you have persuaded him to go to 
sleep ? ' asks the Doctor, beaming kindly upon 
'pretty Miss Chesney/ that being the title 
given to her long ago by the country generally. 

*Yes. I think he will sleep now,* Lihan 
answers. * He looks very white, poor, poor 
fellow, but not so badly as I expected.' 

* I suppose your presence did him good. 
Well, I will take a last look at him beftwe 
leaving ' — ^moving towards the closed door. 

* Can I do anything for you ? ' asks Guy, 
following him, glad of any excuse that makes 
him quit Lilian's side. 

< Yes ' — smiling — ' you can indeed. Take 
your ward downstairs and give her a glass of 
wine. She is too pale for my fancy, I shall 
be having her on my hands next if you don't 
take care.' So saying he disappears. 

Guy turns coldly to Lilian. 
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* Will you come down, or shall I send some- 
thing up to you ? ' he asks, icily. 

Lilian's fears have subsided ; consequently 
her spirits have risen to such a degree that they 
threaten to overflow every instant. A desire 
for mischief makes her heart glow. 

'I shall go with you,' she says, with a 
charming grimace. ' I might blame myself in 
after years if I ever wilhngly failed to cultivate 
every second spent in your agreeable society.' 

So saying she trips downstairs gaily beside 
him, a lovely, though rather naughty, smile 
upon her lips. 




CHAPTEEXXVn. 



Claud. — Id mine eye, she is the sweeteat ladj' that c 
looketl on. — MttcA Ado About Notfung. 



SJECAUSE of Archibald's accident, and 
because of much harassing secret 
thought, Christmas is a failure this 
year at Chetwoode. Tom Steyne and bis wife 
and their adorable baby come to them for a 
week, it is true, and try by every means ia their 
power to lighten the gloom that hangs over the 
house, but in vain. 

Guy is obstinately distrait., not to say ill- 
tempered ; Lilian is fitful^now full of the 
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wildest spirits, and anon capricious and over- 
flowing with little imperious whims ; Archibald, 
though rapidly mending, is of course invisible, 
and a complete dead letter, while Cyril, usually 
the most genial fellow in the world, and devoid 
of moods, is at this particular time consumed 
with anxiety, having at last made up his mind 
to reveal to his mother his engagement to 
Cecilia, and ask her consent to their speedy 
marriage. Yet another full month elapses, and 
already the first glad thought of Spring is filling 
every breast, before he really brings himself to 
speak upon the dreaded subject. 

BBs disclosure he knows by instinct will 
be received ungraciously and with disappro- 
bation, not only by Lady Chetwoode, but 
by Sir Guy, who has all through proved 
himself an enemy to the cause. His deter- 
mined opposition will undoubtedly increase 
the difficulties of the situation, as Lady Chet- 
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woode is in all matters entirely ruled by her 
eldest son. 

Taking Lilian into his confidence, Cyril 
happens to mention to her this latter sure draw- 
back to the success of his suit, whereupon she 
generously declares herself both able and 
willing to take Sir Guy in hand, and compel 
him to be not only non-combative on the 
occasion, but an actual partisan. 

At these valiant words Cyril is so trans- 
ported with hope and gratitude, that without 
allowing himself time for reflection, he sud- 
denly and very warmly embraces his pretty 
colleague, calling her, as * Traddles ' might 
have done, ' the dearest girl in the world,' and 
vowing to her that but for one other she is 
indeed ' the only woman he ever loved.' 

Having recovered from the astonishment 
caused by this outbreak on the part of the gene- 
rally nonchalant Cyril, Miss Chesney draws her 
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breath slowly, and wends her way towards Sir 
Guy's private den, where she knows he is at 
present sure to be found. 

' Are you busy ? ' she asks, showing her 
face in the doorway, but not advancing. 

' Not to you ' — courteously. They are now 
on friendly though somewhat constrained 
speaking terms. 

* Will you give me then a Kttle of your 
time ? It is something very important.' 

* Certainly,' repHes he, surprised both at the 
solemnity of her maimer, and the request 
generally. ' Come in and shut the door.' 

' It is just a question I would ask of you,' 
says liUan, uncomfortably, now she has come 
to the point, finding an extraordinary difficulty 
about proceeding. At length, with a desperate 
effort she raises her head, and looking full at 
him says distinctly, 

* Sir Guy, when two people love each other 

x2 
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very dearly, don't you think they ought to 
marry ? ' 

' This startling interrogation has the effect of 
filling Chetwoode with dismay. He turns white 
in spite of his vigorous attempt at self-control, 
and involuntarily lays his hand upon the near- 
est chair to steady himself. Has she come here 
to tell him of her affection for her cousin ? 

* There must be something more/ he says 
presently, regarding her fixedly. 

* Yes, but answer me first. Don't you 
think they ought ? ' 

^ I suppose so,' — unwillingly — * unless there 
should be some insuperable difficulty in the way.' 

He suspects me, he knows my errand, 
thinks Lilian, letting her eyes seek the carpet, 
which gives her all the appearance of feehng a 
very natural confusion. He hopes to entangle 
me. His * difficulty ' is poor dear Ceciha's very 
disreputable papa. 
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' No difficulty should stand in the way of 
love,' she argues, severely. /Besides, what 
is an " insuperable difficulty " ? Supposing 
one of them should be unhappily less — less 
respectable than the other, would that be 
it?' 

Sir Guy opens his eyes. Is it not then the 
cousin ? and if not, who ? ' Less respectable.' 
He runs through the long list of all the young 
men of questionable morals with whom he is ac- 
quainted, but can come to no satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Has she possibly heard of certain lawless 
doings of Archibald in earlier days, and does she 
fear perhaps that he, her guardian, will refuse 
consent to her marriage because of them ? At 
this thought he freezes. 

' I think all unsuitable marriages a crime,' 
he says, coldly. ' Sooner or later they lead to 
the bitterest of all repentance. To marry one 
one cannot respect ! surely such an act carries 
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with it its own punishment. It is a hateful 
thought. But then ' 

'You do not understand/ pleads LiUan, 
rising in her eagerness, and going nearer to 
him, while her large eyes read his face ner- 
vously as she trembles for the success of her 
undertaking. ' There is no question of " res- 
pect." It is not that I mean. These two of 
whom I speak will never repent, because they 
love each other so entirely.' 

' What a stress you lay on the word love,' 
he says, in a half mocking, wholly bitter tone. 
' Do you believe in it ? ' 

' I do, indeed. I cannot think there is any- 
thing in this world half so good as it,' replies 
she with conviction, while reddening painfully 
beneath his gaze. ' Is it not our greatest hap- 
piness ? ' 

' I think it is our greatest curse.' 

' How can you say that ? ' — ^with soft 
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reproach. ' Can you not see for yourself how 
it redeems all the misery of life for some 
people ? ' 

' Those two fortunate beings of whom you 
are speaking, for instance ' — with a sneer. * All 
people are not happy in their attachments. 
What is to become of those miserable wretches 
who love, but love in vain? Did you never 
hear of a homely proverb that tells you " one 
man's meat is another man's poison " ? ' 

' You are cynical to-day. But to return : 
the two to whom I allude have no poison to 
contend^ with. They love so well, that it is, 
misery to them to be apart ; so devotedly, that 
they know no great joy except when they are 
together. Could such love cool ? I am sure 
not. And is it not cruel to keep them 
asunder ? ' 

Her voice has grown positively plaintive ; 
she is evidently terribly in earnest. 
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' Are you speaking of yourself ? ' asks Guy, 
huskily, turning with sudden vehemence to lay 
his hand upon her arm, and scan her features 
with intense, nay, feverish anxiety. 

' Of myself? ' — recoiling — ' no ! What can 
you mean? What is it that I should say of 
myself?' Her cheeks are burning ; her eyes are 
shamed, and perplexed, but they have not 
fallen before his ; she is evidently full of secret 
wonder. ' It is for Cyril I plead, and for 
Cecilia,' she says after a strange pause. 

' Cyril ! ' exclaims he, the most excessive 
rcHef in tone and gesture ; • does he want to 
marry Mrs. Arlington ? ' 

' Yes. I know you have a prejudice against 
her,' — earnestly — ' but that is because you do 
not know her. She is the sweetest woman I 
ever met.' 

' This has been going on for a long time ? ' 

' I think so. Cyril wished to marry her 
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long ago, but she would not listen to him 
without Auntie's consent. Was not that good 
of her ? K I was in her place, I do not believe 
I should wait for anyone's consent.' 

' I am sure ' — drily — ' you would not.' 

' No, not even for my guardian's,' replies she, 
provokingly ; then with a lapse into her former 
earnestness — * I want you to be good to her. 
She is proud, prouder than Auntie even, and 
would not forgive a slight. And if her engage- 
ment to Cyril came to an end, he would never 
be happy again. Think of it.' 

* I do ' — thoughtfully. * I think it is most 
unfortunate. And she a widow too ! ' 

' But such a widow ! ' — enthusiastically. 
' A perfect darling of a widow ! I am not sure 
after all ' — with rank hypocrisy — * that widows 
are not to be preferred before mere silly 
foolish girls, who don't know their own minds 
half their time.' 
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* Is that a description of yourself? ' — with 
an irrepressible smile. 

' Don't be rude ! No " mere silly girl " 
would dare to beard a stern guardian in his 
den as I am doing ! But am I to plead in 
vain ? Dear Sir Guy, do not be hard. What 
could be dearer than her refusing to marry 
Cyril, if it should grieve Auntie ? " she would 
not separate him from his mother," she said. 
Surely you must admire her in that one 
instance at least. Think of it all again. They 
love each other, and they are unhappy — and 
you can turn their sorrow into joy.' 

' Now they love of course, but will it last ? 
Cyril's habits are very expensive, and he has 
not much money. Do you ever think you may 
be promoting a marriage that by and by will 
prove a failure? The day may come when 
they will hate you for having helped to bring 
them together.' 
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' No,' says Lilian, . stoutly, shaking her 
blonde head emphatically ; ' I have no such 
unhealthy thoughts or fancies. They suit each 
other ; they are happy in each other's society ; 
they will never repent their marriage.' 

' Is that your experience ? ' he asks, half 
amused. 

'I have no experience,' returns she, colour- 
ing and smiUng ; ' I am like the Miller of the 
Dee, I care for nobody, no, not I — for nobody 
cares for me.' 

'You forget your cousin.' The words 
escape him almost without his consent. 

Miss Chesney starts perceptibly, but a 
second later answers his taunt with admirable 
composure. 

'What? Archie? Oh! he don't count; 
cousins are privileged beings. Or did you 
perhaps mean Taffy? But answer me. Sir 
Gruy, you have not yet said you will help 
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me. Aiid I am bent on making Cecilia 
happy. I am honestly fond of her ; I can- 
not bear to see you think contemptuously of 
her ; while I would gladly welcome her as a 
sister.' 

* I do not see how her marrying Cyril can 
make her your sister,' replies he, idly; and 
then he remembers what he has said, and the 
same thought striking them both at the same 
moment, they let their eyes meet uneasily, and 
both blush scarlet. 

Guy, sauntering to the window, takes an 
elaborate survey of the dismal landscape out- 
side ; Lilian coughs gently, and begins to count 
industriously all the embroidered hlies in the 
initial that graces the corner of her handker- 
chief. One — two — three — 

' They might as well have put in four,' she 
says out loud, abstractedly. 

'What?' — turning from the window to 
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watch the lovely mignonne face still bent in 
contemplation of the lihes. 

' Nothing,'- -mildly — ' did I say anything ? ' 

' Something about " four," I thought.' 

' Perhaps ' — demurely — ' I was thinking I 
had asked- you four times to be good-natured, 
and you had not deigned to grant my request. 
When Lady Chetwoode speaks to you of Cyril 
and Cecilia say you will be on their side. Do 
not vote against them. Promise.' 

He hesitates. 

' Not when / ask you ? ' murmurs she in 
her softest tones, going a little nearer to him, 
and uplifting her luminous blue eyes to his. 

Still he hesitates. 

Miss Chesney takes one step more in his 
direction, which is necessarily the last, unless 
she wishes to walk through him. Her eyes, 
now full of wistful entreaty, and suspiciously 
bright, are still fixed reproachfiilly upon his. 
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With a light persuasive gesture she lays five 
white slender fingers upon his arm, and 
whispers in plaintive tones, 

' I feel sure I am going to cry.' 

' I promise,' says Sir Guy instantly, laugh- 
ing in spite of himself, and letting his own 
hand close with unconscious force over hers for 
a moment. Whereupon Miss Chesney's lachry- 
mose expression vanishes as if by magic,; while 
a smile bright and triumphant illuminates her 
face in its stead. 

* Thank you,' she says, delightedly, and 
trips towards the door eager to impart her good 
news. Upon the threshold, however, she 
pauses, and glances back at him coquettishly, 
perhaps a trifle maliciously, from under her 
long heavily fringed Uds. 

' I knew I should win the day,' she says, 
teasingly, ' although you don't beUeve in love. 
Nevertheless, I thank you again, and ' — ^raising 
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her headi and holding out one hand to him 
with a sweet bizarre grace all her own — *I 
would have you know I don't think you half 
such a bad old guardy after all ! ' 

• ••••• 

Almost at this moment Cyril enters his 
mother's boudoir where, to his astonishment, 
he finds her without companions. 

* All alone, Madre ? ' he says, airily, putting 
on his gayest manner and his most fetching 
smile to hide the perturbation that in reality he 
is feeling. His heart is in his boots, but he 
wears a very gallant exterior. 

' Yes,' replies Lady Chetwoode, looking up 
from her work, * and very dull company I find 
myself. Have you come to enliven me a 
little ? I hope so ; I have been g^ne to the 
last degree for quite an hour.' 

' Where is the inevitable Florence ? ' 

' In the drawing-room with Mr. Boer. I 
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can't think what she sees in him, but she 
appears to value his society highly. To-day he 
has brought her some more church music to try 
over, and I really wish he wouldn't. Anything 
more afflicting than chants tried over and over 
again upon the piano I can't conceive. They 
are very bad upon the organ, but on the piano ! 
And sometimes he will insist on* singing them 
with her ! ' 

Here two or three wailing notes from down- 
stairs are wafted, weeping, into the room, 
setting the hearers' teeth on edge. To even an 
incorrect ear it might occur that Mr. Boer's 
stentorian notes are not always in tune ! 

' My dear, my dear,' exclaims Lady Chet- 
woode in a voice of agony, ' shut the door 
close; closer, my dear Cyril, they are at it 

again ! ' 

' It's a disease ' says Cyril, solemnly. ' A 
great many curates have it. We should count 
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ourselves lucky that laymen don't usually catch 
it.' 

* I really think it is. I can't bear that sort 
of young man myself/ says Lady Chetwoode, 
regretfully, who feels some gentle grief that she 
cannot bring herself to admire Mr. Boer ; * but 
I am sure we should all make allowances ; 
none of us are perfect; and Mrs. Boileau 
assures me he is very earnest, and extremely 
zealous. Still I Avisli he could try to speak 
differently; I think his mother very much 
to blame for bringing him up with such a 
voice.' 

* She was much to blame for bringing him 
up at all. He should have been strangled at 
his birth ! ' Cyril says this slowly, moodily, 
with every appearance of really meaning what 
he says. He is, however, unaware of the 
bloodthirsty expression he has assumed, as 
though in support of his words, being in fact 
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miles away in thought from Mr. Boer and his 
Gregorian music. He is secretly rehearsing a 
coming conversation with his mother, in which 
Cecilia's name is to be delicately introduced. 

' That is going rather far, is it not ? ' Lady 
Chetwoode says, laughing. 

' A man is not an automaton. He cannot 
always successfully stifle his feeUngs,' says 
Cyril, still more moodily, d propos of his own 
thoughts ; which second most uncalled for re^ 
mark induces his mother to examine him 
closely. 

'There is something on your mind,' she 
says, gently. ' You are not now thinking of 
either me or Mr. Boer. Sit down, dear boy, 
and tell me all about it.' 

' I will tell you standing,' says' Cjrril, who 
feels it would be taking advantage of her igno- 
rance to accept a chair until his disclosure is 
made. Then the private rehearsal becomes 
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public, and presently Lady Chetwoode knows 
all about his " infatuation " as she terms it for the 
widow, and is quite as much distressed about it 
as even he had expected. 

'It is terrible ! ' she says presently, when she 
has somewhat recovered from the first shock 
caused by his intelligence ; * and only last 
spring you promised me to think seriously of 
Lady Fanny Stapleton.' 

' My dear mother, who could think seriously 
of lady Fanny ? why, with her short nose, and 
her shorter neck, and her anything but sylph- 
like form, she has long ago degenerated into 
one vast joke.' 

* She has money ' — in a rather stifled tone. 

'And would you have me sacrifice my 
whole life for mere money?' — reproachfully. 
'Would money console you afterwards, when 
you saw me wretched ? ' 

' But why should you be wretched ? ' Then 
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quickly — ' Are you so very sure this Mrs. 

Arlington will make you happy ? ' 

' Utterly positive ! ' — in a radiant tone. 

' And are you ready to sacrifice every com- 
fort for mere beauty ? ' retorts she. * Ah ! 
Cyril, beware; you do not understand yet 
what it is to be hampered for want of money. 
And there are other things, when one marries 
out of one's own sphere, one always re- 
pents it.' 

' One cannot marry higher than a lady ' — 
flushing. ' She is not a countess, or an honour- 
able, or even Lady Fanny ; but she is of good 
family, and she is very sweet, and very gentle, 
and very womanly. I shall never again see 
anyone so good in my eyes ; I entreat you, dear 
mother, not to refuse your consent.' 

* I shall certainly say nothing until I see 
Guy,' says Lady Chetwoode, tearfully, making a 
last faint stand. 
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' Then let us send for him, and get it over,' 
Cyril says, with gentle impatience, who is very 
pale, but determined to finish the subject one 
way or the other, now and for ever. 

Almost as he says it Guy enters ; and Lady 
Chetwoode, rising, explains the situation to 
him in a few agitated words. True to his 
promise to Lilian, and more perhaps because a 
glance at his brother's quiet face tells him 
opposition will be vain, Guy says a few things 
in favour of the engagement. But though the 
words are kind, they are cold ; and having said 
them, he beats an instantaneous retreat, leaving 
Cyril, by his well-timed support, master of the 
field. 

* Marry her then, as you are all against me,' 
says Lady Chetwoode, the tears running down 
her cheeks. It is very bitter to her to remem- 
ber how Lady Fanny's precious thousands have 
been literally flung away. All women, even 
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the best and sweetest, are mercenary where then* 
sons are concerned. 

* And you will call upon her ? ' says Cyril, 
after a few minutes spent in efforts to console 
her have gone by. 

* Call ! ' repeats poor Lady Chetwoode with 
some indignation, 'upon that woman who 
absolutely declined to receive me when first 
she came ! I have a little pride still remaining, 
Cyril, though, indeed, you have humbled a 
good deal of it to-day,' — with keen reproach. 

' When first she came,' — apologetically — 

* she was in great grief and distress of mind.' 

' Grief for her husband ? ' demands she ; 
which is, perhaps, the bitterest thing Lady 
Chetwoode ever said in her life to either of her 

* boys.' 

' No,' — coldly — ' I think I told you she 
had never any affection for him.' Then his 
voice changes, and going over to her he takes 
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her hand entreatingly, and passes one arm over 
her shoulder. * Can you not be kind to her for 
my sake ? ' he implores. * Dearest mother, I 
cannot bear to hear you speak of her as " that 
woman " when I love her so devotedly.' 

* I suppose when one is married one may 
without insult be called a woman ' — turning 
rather aside from his caress. 

*But then she was so Uttle married, and 
she looks quite a girl. You will go to see her, 
and judge for yourself.' 

* I suppose there is nothing else left for me 
to do. I would not have all the county see 
how utterly you have disappointed me. I 
have been a good mother to you, Cyril,' — 
tremulously — * and this is how you requite me.' 

' It cuts me to the heart to grieve you so 
much,' — tenderly — ' you, my own mother. 
But I, I have been a good son to you too, 
have I not, dear Madre ? ' 
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* You have indeed,' says Lady Chetwoode ; 
and then she cries a Kttle behind her handker- 
chief. 

* How old is she ? ' — with quivering hps. 

' Twenty-two or twenty-three, I am not 
sure which ' — in a subdued tone. 

' In manner is she quiet ? ' 

'Very. Tranquil is the word that best 
expresses her. When you see her you will 
acknowledge I have not erred in taste.' 

Lady Chetwoode with a sigh lays down her 
arms, and when Cyril stoops his face to hers, 
she does not refuse the kiss he silently demands, 
so that, with a lightened conscience, he leaves 
the room to hurry on the wings of love to 
Cecilia's bower. 

All the way there he seems to tread on air. 
His heart is beating, he is full of happiest exul- 
tation. The day is bright, and joyous, already 
one begins to think of winter kindly as a thing 
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of the past. All nature seems in unison witi 
Lis exalted mood. 

Eeaching the garden he knows so well and 
loves BO fondly, be walks with eager, longing 
steps towards a side path, where usually she he 
seeks is to be found. Now standing still, he 
looks round anxiously for Cecilia. 

But Cecilia is not there ! 




CHAPTER XXVni. 

Xy«. How now, my Ioto P Why is your cheek so pale ? 

How chimce the rosea there do &de so &st ? 
Her. Belike, for ■want of ruin, which I could well 

Beteem them from the tempest of mine eyes. 

Midmmmer Night'» Dream. 

KP in her chamber sits Cedlia, speech- 
less, spell-bound, fighting with a 
misery too great for tears. Upon 
ber kaee lies an open letter from which an 
enclosure has slippedand fallen to the ground. 
And OQ this last her eyes, scorched and dis- 
tended, are fixed hopelessly. 

The letter itself is from Colonel Trant ; .it 
was posted yesterday, and received by her late 
last night, though were you now to tell her a 
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whole year has elapsed since first she read it^ 
fatal contents, I do not think she would evince 
much doubt or surprise. It was evidently 
hastily penned, the characters being rough 
and uneven, and runs as follows : — 

* Austen Holm. Friday. 

* My dear girl, — The attempt to break bad 
news to anyone has always seemed to me so 
vain, and so unsatisfactory a proceeding, and 
one so likely to render even heavier the blow it 
means to soften, that here I refrain from it 
altogether. Yet I would entreat you when 
reading what I now enclose not to quite be- 
lieve in its truth, until further proofs be pro- 
cured. I shall remain at my present address 
for three days longer ; if I do not by then hear 
from you, I shall come to the Cottage. What- 
ever happens, I know you will remember it is 
my only happiness to serve you, and that I am 
ever your faithful j&iend, George Trant.' 
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When Cecilia had read so far, she raised 
the enclosure, though without any very great 
misgivings ; and seeing it was from some un- 
known friend of Trant's, at present in Eussia, 
skimmed lightly through the earlier portion of 
it until at length a paragraph chained her 
attention, and killed at a stroke all life, and 
joy, and happy love within her. 

' By the by,' ran this fatal page, * did you 
not know a man named Arlington? tall, 
rather stout, and dark ; you used to think him 
dead. He is not, however, as I fell against 
him yesterday by chance, and learned his name 
and all about him. He didn't seem half such 
a dissipated card as you described him, so I 
hope travelling has improved his morals. I 
asked him if he knew anyone called Trant, and 
he said " Yes, several." I had only a minute 
or two to speak to him, and as he never drew 
breath himself during that time, I had not 
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much scope for questioning. He appears 
possessed of many advantages — ^pretty wife at 
home, no end of money, nice place, un- 
limited swagger. Bad form all through — 
but genial. You will see him shortly in 
the old land, as he is starting for England 
almost immediately.' 

And so on, and on, and on. But Cecilia, 
then or afterwards, never read another hue. 

Her first thought was certainly not of 
Cyril. It was abject, cowering fear ; a horror 
of any return to the old loathed Ufe ; a crush- 
ing dread lest any chance should fling her 
again into her husband's power. Then she 
drew her breath a little hard, and thought of 
Trant, and then of Cyril; and then she told 
herself, with a strange sense of relief, that at 
least one can die. 

But this last thought passed away as did 
the others, and she knew that death seldom 
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comes to those who seek it ; and to command 
it — who should dare do that ? Hope dies hard 
in some breasts! In Cecilia's the little fond 
flame barely flickered, so quickly did it fade 
away and vanish altogether before the fierce 
blast that had assailed it. Not for one moment 
did she doubt the truth of the statement lying 
before her. She was too happy, too certain; 
she should have remembered that some are 
born to misfortune, as the sparks fly upward, 
' She had lived, she had loved,' and here was 
the end of it all ! 

All night long she had not slept. She 
had indeed lain upon her bed. Her pillow 
had known the impress of her head, but 
through every minute of the lonely, silent, 
awesome hours of gloom, her great eyes had 
been wide open, watching for the dawn. 

At last it came. A glorious dawn ; a very 
flush of happy youth ; the sweeter that it 
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bespoke a warm and early spring. At first it 
showed pale pink with expectation, then rosy 
with glad hope. From out the east faint rays 
of gold rushed tremulously, and entering the 
casement cast around Cecilia's head a tender 
halo. 

When happiness lies within our grasp, 
when all that earth can give us (alas! how 
little !) is within our keeping, how good is the 
coming of another day — a long perfect day in 
which to revel, and laugh, and sing, as though 
care were a thing unknown I But when trouble 
falls upon us, and this same terrible care is our 
only portion, with what horror, what heart- 
sinking, do we turn our faces from the light, 
and wish with all the fervour of a vain wish 
that it were night ! 

The holy dawn brought but anguish to 
Cecilia. She did not turn with impatience 
from its smiling beauty, but heavy tears 
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gathered slowly, and grew within her sorrow- 
ful grey eyes, until at length (large as wa$ their 
home) they burst their bounds and ran quickly 
down her cheeks as though glad to escape 
from what should never liave been their rest- 
ing-place. Swiftly, silently, ran the little 
pearly drops, ashamed of having dimmed the 
lustre of those lovely eyes, that only yester- 
morning were so glad with smiles. 

Sitting now in her bedroom, forlorn and 
desolate, with the cruel words that have 
travelled all the way across a continent to slay 
her peace throbbing through her brain, she 
hears Cyril's well-known step upon the gravel 
outside, and springing to her feet as though 
stabbed, shrinks backwards until the Avail 
yields her a support. A second later, ashamed 
of her own weakness, she straightens herself, 
smooths back her ruflSed hair from her fore- 
head, and with a heavy sigh, and colourless face. 
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walks downstairs to him who from henceforth 
must be no more counted as a lover. Slowly, 
with lingering steps that betray a broken heart, 
she draws nigh to him. 

Seeing her, he comes quickly forward to 
greet her, still glad with the joy that has been 
his during all his walk through the budding 
woods, a smile upon his lips. But the smile 
soon dies. The new blankness, the terrible 
change, he sees in the beloved face sobers him 
immediately. It is vivid enough even at a first 
glance to fill him with apprehension ; 
hastening to her as though eager to suc- 
cour her from any harm that may be threaten- 
ing, he would have taken her in his arms, but 
she with a little quick shudder, putting up her 
hands, prevents him. 

' No,' she says in a low changed tone, ' not 
again I ' 

'Something terrible has happened,' Cyril 
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says with conviction, *or you would not so 
repulse me. Darling, what is it ? ' 

* I don't know how to tell you,' replies she, 
her tone cold with the curious calmness of 
despair. 

' It cannot be so very bad,'— iiervously — 
'nothing can signify greatly, unless it sepa- 
rates you from me.' 

A mournful bitter laugh breaks from Cecilia, 
a laugh that ends swiftly, tunelessly, as it began. 

' How nearly 'you have touched upon the 
truth,' she says, miserably ; and then, in a 
clear hard voice — * My husband is alive.' 

A dead silence. No sound to disturb the 
utter stillness, save the sighing of the early 
spring wind, the faint twitter of the birds 
amongst the budding branches as already they 
seek to tune their slender throats to the war- 
blings of love, and the lowing of the brown- 
eyed oxen in the fields far, far below them. 
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Then Cyril says with slow emphasis, 

' I don't believe it. It is a lie I It is im- 
possible ! ' 

* It is true. I feel it so. Something told 
me my happiness was too great to last, and 
now it has come to an end. Alas ! alas ! how 
short a time it has continued with me ! 
Cyril!' — smiting her hands together passion- 
ately — ' what shall I do ? what shal] I do ? 
If he finds me he will kill me as he often 
threatened. How shall I escape ? ' 

' It is untrue,' repeats Cyril, doggedly, 
hardly noting her terror and despair. His 
determined disbelief restores her to calmness. 

' Do you think I would believe, except on 
certain grounds ? ' she says. ' Colonel Trant 
wrote me the evil tidings.' 

' Trant is interested, he might be glad to 
delay our marriage,' he says, with a want of 
generosity unworthy of him. 

K 2 
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'Xo,no,7u>. You wrong him. And how 
should he seek to delay a marriage that was 
yet far distant ? ' 

* Not so very distant. I have yet to tell 
you ' — ^with a strange smile — ^ my chief reason 
for being here to-day : to ask you to receive my 
mother to-morrow, who is coming to welcome 
you as a daughter. How well Fate planned 
this tragedy ! to have our crowning misfortune 
fall straight into the lap of our newly born con- 
tent ! Cecilia ' — ^vehemently — ' there must still 
be a grain of hope somewhere. Do not let us 
quite despair. I cannot so tamely accept the 
death to all life's joys that must follow on 
belief.' 

*You shall see for yom-self,' replies she, 
handing to him the letter that all this time has 
lain crumbled within her nerveless fingers. 

When he has read it, he drops it with a 
groan, and covers his face with his hands. To 
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him, too, the evidence seems clear and con- 
vincing. 

' I told you to avoid me. I warned you,' 
she says presently, with a wan smile. * I am 
bom to ill luck ; I bring it even to all those 
who come near me ; especially, it seems, to the 
few who are unhappy enough to love me. 
Go, Cyril, while there is yet time.' 

'There is not time,' — desperately — 'it is 
already too late.' He moves away from her, 
and in deep agitation paces up and down the 
secluded garden path; while she, standing 
alone with drooping head and dry miserable 
eyes, scarcely cares to watch his movements, so 
dead within her has all youth and energy 
grown. 

* Cecilia,* he says suddenly, stopping before 
her, and speaking in a low tone that though 
perfectly clear still betrays inward hesitation, 
while his eyes carefully avoid hers, ' listen to 
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me. What is he to you, this man, that they 
say is still alive, that you should give up your 
whole life for him ? He deserted you, scorned ' 
you, left you for another woman. For two 
long years you have beUeved him dead. Why 
should you now think him living? Let him be 
dead still and buried in your memory ; there 
are other lands,' — slowly, and still with averted 
eyes — \ other homes ; why should we not make 
one for ourselves ? Cecilia,' — coming up to her, 
white but earnest, and holding out his arms 
to her — ' come with me, and let us find our 
happiness in each other ! ' 

' Cecilia, after one swift glance at him, moves 
back hastily. 

* How dare you use such words to me ? ' she 
says, in a horror-stricken voice ; ' how dare you 
tempt me ? you, you^ who said you loved me ! ' 
Then the little burst of passion dies ; her head 
droops still lower upon her breast ; her hands 
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coming together fall loosely before her ia 
an attitude descriptive of the deepest des- 
pondency ; ' I believed in you/ she says, ' I 
trusted you. I did not think you would 
have been the one to inflict the bitterest 
pang of all.' She breathes these last words in 
accents of the saddest reproach. 

' Nor will I ! ' cries he with keen contrition, 
kneeling down before her, and hiding his face 
in a fold of her gown. 'Never again, my 
darling, my life ! I forgot — ^I forgot you are 
as high above all other women as th^ sun is 
above the earth. Cecilia, forgive me.' 

' Nay, there is nothing [to forgive,' she says; 
'But Cyril' — unsteadily — ' you will go abroad 
at once, for a little while, until I have time to 
decide where in the future I shall hide my head.' 

'MustI?' 

' You must.' 

' And you, where will you go ? ' 
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' It matters very little. You will have had 

time to forget me before ever I trust myself to 
see you, again.' 

* Then I shall never see you again/ replies 
he, mournfully, * if you wait for that. " My 
true love hath my heart, and I have hers." 
How can I forget you while it beats warm 
within my breast ? ' 

' Be it 60/ she answers, with a sigh, * it is 
a foohsh fancy, yet it gladdens me. I would 
not be altogether displaced from your mind.' 

She lays her hand upon his head as he still 

kneels before her, and gently smooths and 

caresses it with her light loving fingers. He 

trembles a little, and a heavy dry sob breaks 

from him. This parting is as the bitterness of 

death. To them it is death, because it is for 
ever. 

He brings the dear hand down to his hps, 

and kisses it softly, tenderly. 
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' Dearest,' she murmurs, brokenly, ' be com- 
forted.' 

* What comfort can I find, when I am 
losing you ? ' 

* You can think of me.' 

* That would only increase my sorrow.' 

' Is it so with you ? For me I am thank- 
ful, very thankful for the great joy that has 
been mine for months, the knowledge that you 
loved me. Even now, when desolation has 

come upon us, the one bright spot in all my 
misery is the thought that at least I may 

remember you, and call to mind your words, 

your face, your voice without sin.' 

* If ever you need me,' he says, when a few 
minutes have elapsed, ' you have only to write 
** Cyril, I want you," and though the whole 
world should lie between us, I shall surely 
come. my best beloved ! how shall I live 
without you ? ' 
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* Don't — do not speak like that,' entreats she, 
faintly. * It is too hard already, do not make 
it worse.' Then, recovering herself by a 
supreme effort, she says, ' Let us part now, 
here, while we have courage. I think the few 
arrangements we can make, have been made, 
and George Trant will write, if — if there is 
anything to write about.' 

They are standing with their hands locked 
together, reading each other's faces for the last 
time. 

' To-morrow you will leave Chetwoode ? ' 
she says, regarding him fixedly. 

'To-morrow! I could almost wish there 
was no to-morrow for either you or me,' replies 
he. 

' Cyril,' she says with sudden fear, ' you will 
take care of yourself, you will not go into any 
danger ? darling,' — with a sob — ' you will always 
remember that some day, when this is quite 
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forgotten, I sliall want to see again the face 
of my dearest friend.' 

' I shall come back to you,' he says, quietly. 
He is so quiet, that she tells herself now is a 
fitting time to break away from him; she 
forces herself to take the first step that shall 
part them remorselessly. 

* Good-bye,' she says, in faltering tones. 

' Good-bye,' retiurns he, mechanically ; with 
the slow reluctant tears that spring from a 
broken heart running down her pale cheeks, 
she presses her lips fervently to his hands, and 
moves slowly away. When she has gone a 
few steps, frightened at the terrible silence 
that seems to have enwrapped him, benumbing 
his very senses, she turns to regard him once 
more. 

He has never stirred ; he scarcely seems tb 
breathe, so motionless is his attitude ; as though 
some spell were on him, he stands silently 
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gazing after her, his eyes full of dumb agony. 
There is something so utterly lonely in the 
whole scene, that Cecilia bursts into tears. Her 
sobs rouse him. 

* Cecilia ! ' he cries, in a voice of mingled 
passion and despair that thrills through her. 
Once more he holds out to her his arms. She 
runs to him, and flings herself for the last time 
into his embrace. He strains her passionately 
to his heart. Her sobs break upon the silent 
air. Once again their white lips form the 
word * farewell.' There is a last embrace, a 
last lingering kiss. . ". . 

All is over. 




CHAPTER XXrS. 

The flower that amilea to-day 

To-morrow dies ; 
All that we wish to stay 

Tempts and then flies ; 
"What is this world's delight P 
Lightning that mocks the night, 
Brief even as bright. Sbellet. 



8>T Chetwoode they are all assembled 
in the drawing- room — except Archi- 
bald who is still confined to his 
room — waiting for dinner ; Cyril alone is 
absent. 

'What can be keeping him?' says his 
mother at last, losing patience aa she pictures 
him dallying with his betrothed at the Cottage 
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while the soup is spoiling, and the cook is 
gradually verging towards hysterics. She 
suffers an aggrieved expression to grow within 
her eyes as she speaks from the depths of the 
softest arm-chair the room contains, in which 
it is her custom to ensconce herself. 

' Nothing very dreadful, I daresay,' replies 
Florence, in tones a degree less even than usual, 
her appetite having got the better of her self- 
control. 

Almost as she says the words the door is 
thrown open, and Cyril enters. He is in 
morning costume, his hau' is a little rough, his 
face pale, his lips bloodless. Walking straight 
up to his mother, without looking either to the 
right, or to the left, he says in a low con- 
strained voice that betrays a desperate effort to 
be calm, 

' Be satisfied, Mother, you have won the 
day. Your wish is fulfilled, I shall never 
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toarry Mrs. Arlington ; you need not have made 
such a difficulty about giving your consent this 
morning, as now it is useless.' 

' Cyril, what has happened ? ' says Lady 
Chetwoode, rising to her feet alarmed, a distinct 
pallor overspreading her features ; she puts out 
one jewelled hand as though to draw him nearer 
to her, but for the first time in all his Ufe he 
shrinks from her gentle touch, and moving back- 
wards, stands in the middle of the room. Lilian, 
going up to him, compels him with loving 
violence to turn towards her. 

' Why don't you speak ? ' she asks, sharply ; 
' Have you and Cecilia quarrelled ? ' 

4 

' No, it is no lovers' quarrel,' — with an odd 
change of expression — ' we have had little time 
for quarrelling, she and I ; our days for love- 
•making were so short, so sweet ! ' 

There is a pause ; then in a clear harsh 
voice, in which no faintest particle of feeling 
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can be traced, he goes on, ' Her husband is 
ahve ; he is coming home. After all ' — with a 
short unlovely laugh, sad through its very 
bitterness — ' we worried ourselves unnecessarily, 
as she was not, what we so feared, a widow.' 

' Cyril ! ' exclaims Lilian ; she is trembling 
visibly, and gazes at him as though fearing he 
may have lost his senses. 

' I would not have troubled you about 
this matter,' continues Cyril, not heeding the 
interruption, and addressing the room generally, 
without permitting himself to look at anyone, 
'but that it is a fact that must be known 
sooner or later; I thought the sooner the 
better, as it will end your anxiety, and convince 
you that this mesalliance you so dreaded' — 
with a sneer — 'can never take place.' 

Guy, who has come close to him, here lays 
his hand upon his arm. 

* Do not speak to us as though we could 
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not feel for you/ he says gently, pain and 
remorse struggling in his tone, * beheve 
me ' 

But Cyril thrusts him back. 

' I want neither sympathy nor kind words 
now,' he says, fiercely ; *you failed me when I 
most required them, when they miglit have 
made her happy. I have spoken on this 
subject now once for all. From this moment 
let no one dare broach it to me again.' 

Guy is silent, repentant. No one speaks; 
thei tears are running down Lilian's cheeks. 

' May not I ? ' she asks, in a distressed whis- 
per ; ' my dear ! do not shut yourself "up 
alone with your grief. Have I not been your 
friend? Have not I, too, loved her? poor 
darling! Cyril, let me speak to you of her 
sometimes.' 

'Not yet, not now,' repUes he, in the 
softest tone he has yet used, a gleam of anguish 
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flashing across his face ; ' yes, you were always 
true to her, my good little Lilian ! ' Then sink- 
ing his voice — 'I am leaving home, perhaps 
for years ; do not forsake her. Try to console, 

to comfort ' He breaks down hopelessly ; 

raising her hand to his lips, he kisses it fervently, 
and a second later has left the room. 

For quite two minutes after the door has 
closed upon him no one stirs : no one utters a 
word. Guy is still standing with downcast eyes 
upon the spot that witnessed his repulse. Lilian 
is crying. Lady Chetwoode is also dissolved in 
tears. It is this particular moment Florence 
•chooses to make the first remark that has 
passed her hps since Cyrirs abrupt entrance. 

'CJould anything be more fortunate?' she 
says, in a measured, congratulatory way. 
' Could anything have happened more oppor- 
tunely? Here is this objectionable marriage 
irretrievably prevented without any trouble 
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on our parts. I really think we owe a debt 
of gratitude to this very unpleasant husband/ 

' Florence/ cries Lady Chetwoode, with ve- 
hement reproach, stung to the quick, ' how can 
you see cause for rejoicing in the poor boy's 
misery ? Do you not think of him ? ' After 
which she subsides again, with an audible 
sob, into her cambric. But Lilian is not so 
easily satisfied. 

' How dare you speak so ? ' she says, turn- 
ing upon Florence with wet eyes that flash 
fire through their tears. ' You are a cold and 
heartless woman. How should you understand 
what he is feeling — poor, poor Cyril ! ' This 
ebullition of wrath seems to do her good. 
Kneeling down by her auntie, she places her 
arms round her, and has another honest com- 
fortable cry upon her bosom. 

Florence draws herself up to her full height, 
which is not incoD^siderable, and follows her 
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movements with slow supercilious wonder. She 
half closes her white lids, and lets her mouth 
take a slightly disdainful curve — not too great 
a curve, but just enough to be becoming, and 
show the proper disgust she feels at the terrible 
exhibition of ill-breeding that has just taken 
place. 

But as neither Lilian nor Lady Chetwoode 
can see her, and as Guy has turned to the fire, 
and is staring into its depths with an expression 
of stem disapproval upon his handsome face, 
she presently finds she is posing to no effect, 
and gives it up. 

Letting a rather vindictive look cover her 
features, she sweeps out of the drawing-room 
up to her own chamber, and gets rid of her 
bad temper so satisfactorily that after ten 
minutes her maid gives warning, and is ready 
to curse the day she was born. 

The next morning, long before anyone is 
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up, Cyril takes his departure by the early train, 
and for many days his home knows him no 
more. 



A mighty compassion for Cecilia fills the 
hearts of all at Chetwoode — all, that is, except 
Miss Beauchamp, who privately considers it 
extremely low, and wretched form, to possess a 
heart at all. 

Lady Chetwoode, eager and anxious to 
atone for past unkind thoughts, goes down to 
the Cottage in person, and insists on seeing its 
sad tenant. When so tender and sympathetic 
is she, that, the ice being broken, and pride 
vanquished, the younger woman gives way, 
and, laying her head upon the gentle bosom 
near her, has a hearty cry there, that eases 
^ven while it pains her. I have frequently 
noticed that when one person falls to weeping 
in the arms of another, that other entertains a 
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tendresse for her for a considerable time after- 
wards. Cecilia's lucky rain of tears on this 
occasion softens her companion wonderfully, so 
that Lady Chetwoode, who only came to pity, 
goes away admiring. 

There is an indescribable charm about Ce- 
cilia, impossible to resist. Perhaps it is her 
beauty, perhaps her exquisite womanliness, 
combined with the dignity that sits so sweetly 
on her. Lady Chetwoode succumbs to it, and 
by degrees grows not only sympathetic towards 
her, but really attached to her society. ' Now, 
'when it is too late,' as poor Cecilia tells herseli*, 
with a bitter pang. Yet the friendship of 
Cyril's mother is dear to her, and helps to 
lighten the dreary days that must elapse before 
the news of her husband's return to life is cir- 
cumstantially confirmed. They have all en- 
treated her to make the Cottage still her home, 
until such unwelcome news arrives. 
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Colonel Trant's friend has again written 
from Kussia, but without being able to add 
another link to the chain of evidence. ' He 
had not seen Arlington since. He had changed 
his quarters, so they had missed, and he had 
had no opportunity of cross-examining him as 
to his antecedents ; but he himself had small 
doubt he was the man they had so often dis- 
cussed together. He heard he had. gone south, 
through Turkey, meaning to make his voyage 
home by sea; he had mentioned something 
about preferring that mode of traveUing to any 
other. He could, of course, easily ascertain the 
exact time he riieant to return to England, and 
would let Trant know without delay, &c.' 

All this is eminently unsatisfactory, and 
suspense preying upon Cecilia commits terrible 
ravages upon both face and form. Her large 
eyes look at one full of a settled melancholy ; 
her cheeks grow more hollow daily ; her once 
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elastic step has grown slow and fearful, as 
though she dreads to overtake misfortune. 
Every morning and evening, as the post hour 
draws nigh, she suffers mental agony, through 
her excessive fear of what a letter may re- 
veal to her, sharper than any mere physical 
pain. 

Cyril has gone abroad ; twice LiUan has 
received a line from him, but of his movements 
or his feelings they know nothing. Cecilia has 
managed to get both these curt letters into her 
possession, and no doubt treasures them, and 
weeps over them, poor soul, as a saint might 
over a relic. 

Archibald, now almost recovered, has left 
them reluctantly for change of air, in happy 
ignorance of the sad events that have been 
starting up amongst them since his accident, as 
all those aware of the circumstances naturally 
shrink from speaking of them, and show a united 
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deare to prevent the unhappy story from spread- 
ing further. 

So day succeeds day, until at length matters 
come to a crisis, and hopes and fears are at an 
end. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

Lone Uid his alee{)leS8 head . ■ 

On a thomj rose bed; 
And hia ejes with tears were red, 
And pale his lips as the dead. 

And fear, and boitow, and scorn, 
Kept ■watch hy his head forlorn, 
Till the night was overworn, 
And the world was merry with mom. 

And joy came up with the day. 
And kissed love's lips as he lay, 
And the watchers, ghostly and grey. 
Sped from his pillow away. 

And his eyes at the dawn grew blight, 
And his lips waxed ruddy as light, 
Sorrow may reign for a night, 
But day ahall bring back delight. 

SwnrBUBMS. 

SHE Strong old winter is dead. He 

has died slowly, painfuUy, with 

many a desperate stni^le, many a 

hard fight to reassert his power ; but now at 
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last he's safely buried, pushed out of sight 
by all the soft little armies of green leaves 
that have risen up in battle against him. 
Above his grave the sweet brave young grasses 
are springing, the myriad flowers are burst- 
ing into fuller beauty, the birds, not how in 
twos or threes, but in countless thousands, 
are singing melodiously amongst the as yet 
half-opened leaves, making all the woods 
merry with their tender madrigals. The whole 
land is awake and astir, crying ' Welcome ' to 
the flower-crowned spring, as she flies with 
winged feet over field, and brook, and up- 
land. 

It is the first week in March, a wonderfully 
soft and lamb-like March even at this early 
stage of its existence. Archibald has again 
returned to Chetwoode, strong and well, having 
been pressed to do so by Lady Chetwoode, who 
has by this time brought heraelf, most reluc- 
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tantly, to believe his presence necessary to 
Lilian's happiness. 

Taffy has also turned up quite unexpectedly 
which makes his welcome perhaps a degree 
more cordial. Indeed, the amount of leave Mr. 
Musgrave contrives to get, and the scornful 
manner in which he regards it, raise within the 
bosoms of his numerous friends feelings of 
admiration the most intense. 

' Now will you tell me what is the good of 
giving one a miserable fortnight here, and a 
contemptible fortnight there?' he asks, path- 
etically, in tones replete with unlimited disgust. 
' Why can't they give a fellow a decent three 
months at once, and let him enjoy himself? it's 
beastly mean, that's what it is ! keeping a man 
grinding at hard duty morning, noon, and 
night.' 

'It is more than that in your case, it is 
absolutely foolish,' retorts Miss Chesney, 
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promptly. *It shows an utter disregard for 
their own personal comfort. Your Colonel can't 
be half a one ; were I he, I should give you six 
months leave twice every year, if only to get 
rid of you.' s 

'With what rapture would I hail your 
presence in the British army,' repUes Mr. 
Musgrave, totally unabashed. ^ 

• * • % • 

To-day is Tuesday. To-morrow, after long 
waiting that has worn her to a shadow, 
Cecilia is to learn her fate. To-morrow the 
steamer that is bringing to England the man 
named Arlington is expected to arrive; and 
Colonel Trant, as nervous and passionately 
anxious for Cecilia's sake as she can be for her 
own, has promised to meet it, to go on board, 
see the man face to face, so as to end all doubt, 
and telegraph instant word of what he will 
learn. 
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Lilian, alone of them all, clings wildly and 
obstinately to the hope that this Arlington may 
not be Hie Arlington ; but she is the only one 
who dares place faith in this barren sugges- 
tion. 

At the Cottage, like one distracted, Cecilia 
has locked herself into her own room, and is 
pacing restlessly up and down the apartment, as 
though .unable to sit, or know quiet, until the 
dreaded morrow comes. 

At Chetwoode they are scarcely less uneasy. 
An air of impatient expectation pervades the 
house. The very servants (who, it is needless 
to say, know all about it, down to the very 
lightest detail), seem to walk on tiptoe, and wear 
solemnly the dejected expression they usually 
reserve for their pew in church. 

Lady Chetwoode has fretted herself into one 
of her bad headaches, and is quite prostrate ; 
lying on her bed, she torments herself piling the 
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agony ever higher ^ as she pictures Cyril's 
increased despair and misery, should their worst 
fears be confirmed. Forgetting that Cyril, being 
without hope, can no longer fear. 

*Lilian, unable to work or read, wanders 
aimlessly through the house, hardly knowing 
how to hide her growing depression from her 
cousins, who alone remain quite ignorant of the 
impending trouble. Mr. Musgrave, indeed, is 
so utterly unaware of the tragedy going on 
around him, that he chooses this particular day 
to be especially lively, not to say larky, and 
overpowers LiKan with his attentions ; which so 
distracts her, that, watching her opportunity, 
she finally effects her escape through the 
drawing-room window, and running swiftly 
through the plantations, turns in the direction 
of the wood. 

She eludes one cousin, however, only to 
throw herself into the arms of another. Half 
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way to the Cottage she meets Archibald coining 
leisurely towards her. 

*Take me for a walk,' he says, with 
humble entreaty; and Lilian, who as a rule 
is kind to everyone except her guardian, 
tells him, after an unflattering pause, he may 
accompany her to such and such a distance, but 
no farther. 

* I an going to the Cottage,' she says. 

* To see this Lady of Shalott, this mysterious 
Mariana in her moated grange ? ' asks Chesney, 
lightly. 

Odd as it may sound, he has never yet been 
face to face with Cecilia. Her determined 
seclusion, and her habit of frequenting the 
parish church in the next village, which is but 
a short distance from her, has left her a 
stranger to almost everyone in the neighbour- 
hood. Archibald is indeed aware that the 
Cottage owns a tenant, and that her name is 
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Arlington, but nothing more. The fax^t of her 
never being named at Chetwoode has prevented 
his asking any idle questions, and thereby 
making any discoveries. 

When they have come to the rising mound 
that half overlooks the Cottage garden, Lilian 
comes to a standstill. 

* Now you must leave me,' she says, imper- 
atively. 

' Why ? We are quite a day's journey fix)m 
the Cottage yet. Let me see you to the 
gate.' 

* How tiresome you are,' says Miss Chesney, 
* just like a big baby, only not half so nice ; you 
always want more than you are promised.' 

As Chesney makes no reply to this sally, 
she glances at him, and following the direction 
of his eyes, sees Cecilia, who has come out for 
a moment or two to breathe the sweet spring air, 

VOL. III. 
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walking to and fro amongst the garden paths. 
It is a very pale and changed Cecilia upon 
whom they look. 

' Why/ exclaims Chesney, in a tone of 
wrapt surprise, * surely that is Miss Duncan ! ' 

* No/ — amazed — * it is Mrs. Arlington, Sir 
Guy's tenant.' 

* True,' — slowly — * I beUeve she did marry 
that fellow afterwards. But I never knew her 
except as Miss Duncan.' 

' You knew her ? ' 

'Very slightly,' — still with his eyes fixed 
upon Cecilia, as she paces mournfully up and 
down in the garden below them, with bent 
head and slow languid movements. * Once I 
spoke to her, but I knew her well by sight ; 
she was, she is^ one of the loveliest women I 
ever saw. But how changed she is — ^how 
altered, how white her face appears — or can it 
be the distance makes me think so? I 
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remember her such a merry girl — almost a 
child when she married Arlington.' 

' Yes ? She does not look merry now,' says 
Lilian, the warm tears rising in her eyes ; 
' poor darhng, no wonder she looks depressed ! ' 

'Why?' 

'Oh!' says Lilian, hesitating, 'something 
about her husband, you know.' 

' You don't mean to say she is wearing 
sackcloth, and the willow, and all that sort of 
thing for Arlington all this time ? ' — in a tone 
of astonishment largely flavoured with con- 
tempt ; ' I knew him uncommonly well before 
he married, and I should think his death would 
have been a cause for rejoicing to his wife, 
above all others.' 

'Ah! that's just it,' says Lilian, consumed 
with a desire to tell ; she sinks her voice 
mysteriously, and sighs a heavy sigh tinctured 
with melancholy. 

2 
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' Just SO ' — unsympathetically. * Some vo- 
men, I believe, are hopeless idiots/ 

* They are not,' — ^indignantly — ' Cecilia is 
not an idiot ; she is miserable because he is — 
alive ! Now what do you think ? ' 

' AUve ! ' — incredulously. 

' Exactly so ' — ^with all the air of a trium- 
phant raconteur. * And when she had believed 
him dead too for so long ! Is it not hard on 
her, poor thing ! to have him come to life 
again so disagreeably without a word of warn- 
ing ? I really think it is quite enough to kill 
her.' 

* Well I never ! ' says Mr. Chesney, staring 
at her. It isn't an elegant remark, but it is 
full of animated surprise, and satisfies Lilian. 

'Is it not a tragedy?' she says, growing 
more and more pitiful every moment. * All was 
going on well (it doesn't matter what), when 
suddenly someone wrote to Colonel Trant to 
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» 

say he had seen this odious Mr. ArUngton alive 
and well in Enssia, and that he was on his way 
home. I shall always' — viciously — 'hate the 
man who wrote it ; one would think he had 
nothing else to write about, stupid creature ! 
but is it not shocking for her, poor thing ? ' 

At this, seemingly without rhyme or 
reason (except a depraved delight in other 
people's sufferings), Mr. Chesney bursts into a 
loud enjoyable laugh, and continues it for some 
seconds. He might perhaps have continued it 
until now, did not Lilian see fit to wither his 
mirth in the bud. 

* Is it a cause for laughter ? ' she asks, 
wrathfuUy ; 'but it is just like you 1 I don't 
believe you have an atom of feeling. Positively 
I think you would laugh if Auntie^ who is 
almost a mother to you, was dead I ' 

' No, I should not,' declares Archibald, sub- 
siding jfrom amusement to the very lowest 
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depths of sulk ; * pardon me for contradicting 
you, but I should not even smile were Lady 
Chetwoode dead. She is perhaps the one 
woman in the world whose death would cause 
me unutterable sorrow.' 

* Then why did you laugh just now ? ' 

* Because if you had seen a man lie dead 
and had attended his funeral, even you might 
consider it a joke to hear he was " alive and 
well." ' 

* You saw him dead ! ' 

' Yes, as dead as Julius Caesar' — morosely. 
* It so happened I knew, him uncommonly well 
years ago ; " birds of a feather, you know " ' — 
bitterly — ' " flock together." We flocked for a 
considerable time. Then I lost sight of him, 
and rather forgot all about him than other- 
wise, until I met him again in Vienna, more 
than two years ago. I saw him stabbed — 
I had been dining with him that night— and 
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helped to cany him home ; it seemed a slight 
affair, and I left him in the hands of a 
very skilful physician, believing him out of 
danger. Next morning, when I called, he was 
dead.' 

' Archie,' — ^in a low awestruck whisper — ' is 
It all true ? ' 

'Perfectly true.' 

' You could not by any possibility be mis- 
taken?' 

' Not by any.' 

' Then, Archie,' says Lilian, solemnly, * you 
are a darling 1 ' 

' Am I ? ' — ^grimly — ' I thought I was a 
demon who could laugh at the demise of his 
best jBriend.' 

' Nonsense,' — ^tucking her hand genially 
beneath his arm — *I only said that out of 
vexation. Think as little about it as I do. I 
know for a fact you are not half a bad boy. 
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Come now with meto the Cottage, that I may 
tell this extraordinaiy, this delightful story to 
Cecilia.* 

' Is Cecilia Miss Ihmcan ? ' 

*No, Mrs. Arlington. Archie,' — seriously 
— ^ you are quite, utterly sure you know all 
about it?' 

'Do you imagine I dreamt it? of course I 
am sure. But if you think I am going down 
there to endure hysterics, and be made damp 
with tears, you are much mistaken. I won't go, 
Lilian, you needn't think it, I — I should be 
afraid.' 

* Console yourself, I shan't require your 
assistance,' — calmly — ^ I only want you to stay 
outfflde while I break the good news to her, 
lest she should wish to ask you a question. I 
only hope, Archie, you are telling me the exact 
truth,' — ^severely — Hhat you are not drawing 
on your imagination, and that it was no 
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Other man of the same name you saw lying 
dead ? ' 

' Perhaps it was/ replies he, huffily, turning 
away as they reach the wicket gate. 

• Do not stir from where you now are,' says 
she, imperiously; *I may want you at any 
moment.' 

So Archibald, who does not dare disobey 
her commands, strays idly up and down out- 
side the hedge, awaiting his summons. It is 
rather long in coming, so that his small stock 
of patience is nearly exhausted when he 
receives a message begging him to come in- 
doors. 

As ' he enters the drawing-room, howeveK, 
he is so struck with compassion at the sight of 
CeciUa's large, half-frightened eyes turned upon 
him, that he loses aU his ill-humour and grows 
fuU of sympathy. She is very unlike the 
happy Cecilia of a month ago, still more unlike 
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the calm dignified Cecilia who first came to 
Chetwoode. She is pale as the early blossoms 
that lie here and there in soft wanton luxuri- 
ance upon her tables ; her whole face is eager 
and expectant. She is trembling perceptibly 
from head to foot. 

* What is it you would tell me, su* ? ' she 
asks, with deep entreaty. It is as though she 
longs, yet fears to believe. 

' 1 would tell you, madam,' replies Chesney, 
respect and pity in his tone, taking and holding 
the hand she extends to him, while Lilian 
retains the other, and watches her anxiously, 
'that fears are groundless. A most gross 
mistake has, I understand, caused you extreme 
uneasiness. I would have you dismiss this 
trouble from your mind. I happened to know 
Jasper Arlington well, I was at Vienna the 
year he was there ; we met often. I wit- 
nessed the impromptu duel that caused his 
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death ; I saw him stabbed ; I myself helped to 
carry him to his rooms ; next morning he was 
dead. Forgive me, madam, that I speak so 
brusquely. It is best, I think, to be plain, to 
mention bare facts.' 

Here he pauses, and Ceciha's breath comes 
quickly ; involuntarily her fingers close round 
his ; a question she hardly dares to ask 
trembles on her hps. Archibald reads it in the 
silent agony of her eyes. 

' I saw him dead,' he says, softly ; and is 
rewarded by a grateful glance from Lilian. 

Cecilia's eyes close; a dry, painful sob 
comes from between her pallid lips. 

*She will faint,' cries Lilian, placing her 
arms round her. 

' No, I shall not.' By a great effort Cecilia 
overcomes the insensibility fast creeping over 
her. ' I thank you, sir,' she says to Archibald, 
* your words sound hke truth ; I would I dared 
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believe them ! but I have been so often- 



she stops, half choked with emotion. ' What 
must you think me but inhuman?' she says, 
sobbingly. *A11 women except me mourn 
their husbands' deaths ; I mourn, in that I fear 
him living.' 

' Madam,' replies Archibald, scarcely know- 
ing what to say, ' I too knew Jasper Arlington ; 
for me, therefore, it would be impossible to 
judge you harshly in this matter. Were you, 
or any other living soul, to pretend regret for 
him, pardon me if I say I should deem you a 
hypocrite.' 

' You must believe what he has told you,' 
says Lilian, emphatically ; ' it admits of no 
denial. But to-morrow at all events will 
bring you news from Colonel Trant that will 
compel you to acknowledge its truth.' 

' Yes, yes. Oh, that to-morrow was here ! ' 
murmurs Cecilia, faintly. And Lilian understands 
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that not until Trant's letter is within her hands 
will she allow herself to entertain hope. 

Silently Lilian embraces her, and she and 
Archibald return home. 



At Chetwoode very intense relief and 
pleasure is felt as Lilian relates her wonderful 
story. Everyone is only too willing to place 
credence in it. Chesney confesses to some 
sensations of shame. 

' Somehow,' he says, * it never occurred to 
me your tenant might be Jasper Arling- 
ton's wife and the pretty Miss Duncan who 
tore my heart into fritters some years ago. 
And I knew nothing of all this terrible story 
about her husband's supposed resuscitation until 
to-day. It is a " comedy of errors." I feel 
inclined to sink into the ground when I re- 
member how I have walked about here 
amongst you all, with full proof of what would 
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have set you all at rest in no time, carefully 
locked up in my breast. Although innocent. 
Lady Chetwoode, I feel I ought to apologise.' 

a shall go down and make her come up to 
Chetwoode/ says her ladyship, warmly. ' Poor 
girl ! it is far too lonely for her to be down 
there by herself, especially just now when she 
must be so unstrung. As soon as I hear she has 
had that letter from George Trant, I shall 
oersuade her to come to us.' 

The next evening brings a letter from Trant 
that falls like a little warm seal of certainty 
upon the good news of yesterday. 

'Going down to the landing-place,' writes 
he, 'I found the steamer had really arrived, 
and went on board instantly. With my heart 
beating to suffocation I walked up to the cap- 
tain, and asked him if any gentleman named 
Arlington had come home with him. He said, 
"Yes, he was here just now," and looking 
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round, pointed to a tall man bending over 
some luggage — "There he is," he said. I 
went up to the tall man. I could see he was 
of a good height, and that his hair was black. 
As I noted this last fact my blood froze in my 
veins ; when I was quite close to him he raised 
himself, turned, and looked full at me ! And 
once more my blood ran warmly, comfort- 
ably. It was not the man I had feared to see. 
I drew my breath quickly, and to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, determined to ask his name. 

'"Sir," I said, bluntly, forgetful of eti- 
quette, " is your name ArKngton ? " 

' " Sir," repKed he, regarding me with calm 
surprise, " it is." At this moment I confess I 
lost my head. I became once more eighteen, 
and impulsive. I grasped his hands ; I wrung 
them affectionately, not to say violently. 

' " Then, my dear sir," I exclaimed raptur- 
ously, " I owe you a debt of gratitude. I thank 
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you with all my heart. Had you not been 
bom an Arlington, I might now be one of the 
most miserable men alive ; as it is I am one of 
the happiest." 

'My new friend stared. Then he gave 
way to an irrepressible laugh, and shrugged 
his shoulders expressively. 

' " My good fellow," said he, " be reason- 
able. Take yourself back again to the excel- 
lent asylum from which you have escaped, 
and don't make further fuss about it. With 
your genial disposition you are sure to be 
caught." 

*At this I thought it better to offJBr him 
some slight explanation, which so amused him, 
that he insisted on carrying me off with him to 
his hotel, where we dined, and where I found 
him a very excellent fellow indeed.' 

In this wise runs his letter. CeciUa reads 
it until each comforting assertion is shrined 
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within her heart, and doubt is no longer possi- 
ble. Thea an intense gratitude fills her whole 
being ; her eyes grow dim with tears ; clasping 
her hands earnestly, she falls upon her knees I 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

How like a wioter hath 1117 absence been 

From thee, the pleasare of the fleeting jear I 
What fraeziiigB haTS I felt, what dark dajs eeen, 
What old December's hat'eoeBs eTeiywhere ! 

SOAKESPEAXB. 



go Lady Chetwoode goes dowo to the 
Cottage in her carriage, and insists 
upon carrying Cecilia back with 
her. To which, after a slight demur, Cecilia 
gladly assents. 

' But how to get Cyril ? ' says practical 
Lilian, who is with them. 

' He is in Amsterdam,' answers Cecilia, with 
some hesitation. ' Colonel Trant told me so in 
his letter.' 
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' Colonel Trant is the most wonderful man 
I know,' says Lilian; 'but Amsterdam of all 
places! What on earth can anyone want in 
Amsterdam?' ^ 

At this they all laugh, partly because they 
are still somewhat nervously inclined, and 
partly because (though why, I cannot explain) 
they seem to find something amusing in the 
mere thought of Amsterdam. 

* I hope he won't brmg back with him a fat 
vrouw^ says Miss Chesney. And then she runs 
upstairs to tell Kate to get ready to accompany 
her mistress. 

Turning rather timidly towards Lady. Chet- 
woode, CeciUa says, 

' When Cyril returns then — ^you will not — 
you do not ' 

'When he returns, my dear, you must 
marry him at once, if only to make amends 

p2 
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for all the misery the poor boy has been 
enduring. But ' — kindly — ' you must study 
economy, child ; remember you are not marry- 
ing a rich man.' 

'He is rich enough for me,' — ^smiUug — 
' though indeed it need not signify, as I 
have money enough for both. I never spoke 
of it until now, because I wished to keep it 
as a little surprise for him on — on our wed- 
ding-day; but at Mr. Arlington's death I 
inherited all his fortune. He never altered 
the will made before our marriage, and it is 
nearly four thousand a year I think ' — simply ; 
' Colonel Trant knows the exact amount, be- 
cause he is a trustee.' 

Lady Chetwoode colours deeply. This 
woman, whom she had termed 'adventuress,' 
is in reality possessed of a far larger fortune 
than the son she would have guarded from her 
at all hazards; proves to be an heiress, still 
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farther enriched by the priceless gifts of grace 
and beauty ! 

To say the veiy least of it, Lady Chetwoode 
feels small. But pride coming to her rescue, 
she says somewhat stiffly, while the pleasant 
smile of a moment since dies from her 
face. 

' I had no idea you were so — so — in fact I 
believed you almost portionless. I was led — 
how I know not— but I certainly was led to 
think so. What you say is a surprise ; with so 
much money you should hesitate before taking 
any final step. The world is before you — you 
are young, and very charming. I will ask 
you to forgive an old woman's bluntness; but 
remember, there is always something desirable 
in a title. I would have you therefore con- 
sider. My son is no match for you where 
money is concerned.' This last emphatically 
and very proudly. 
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Cecilia flushes, and grows distressed. 

'Dear Lady Gaetwoode/ she says, taking 
her hands forcibly, ' I entreat you not to speak 
to me so. Do not make me again unhappy. 
This money, which up to the present I have 
scarcely touched, so hateful has it been to me, 
has of late become almost precious in my 
sight. I please myself with the thought that 
the giving of it to — to Cyril, may be some 
small return to him for all the tenderness he 
has lavished upon me. Do not be angry with 
me that I cherish, and find such intense grati- 
fication in, this idea. It is so sweet to give to 
those we love ! ' 

' You have a generous heart,' Lady Chet- 
woode answers, moved by her earnest manner, 
and pleased too, for money, like music, ' hath 
charms.' ' If I have seemed ungracious, forget 
it. Extreme wonder makes us at times careless 
of courtesy, and we did not suspect one who 
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could choose to live ia such a quiet spot as this 
of being an heiress/ 

' You will still keep my secret ? ' — anxiously. 

' I promise. You shall be the first to tell 
it to your husband upon your wedding-day. I 
think,' says the elder lady, gracefully, * he is too 
blessed. Surely you possessed treasure enough 
in your own person ! ' 

• • . • • 

So Cecilia goes to Chetwoode, and shortly 
afterwards Ladv Chetwoode conceives a little 
plot that pleases her intensely, and which she 
relates with such evident gusto that Lilian tells 
her she is an intrigante of the deepest dye, and 
that positively for the future she shall feel quite 
afraid of her. 

'I never heard anything so artful,' says 
Tafiy, who has with much perseverance wormed 
himself into their confidence. In fact, after 
administering various rebuffs they all lose heart, 
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and confess to him the whole truth out of utter 
desperation. ' Downright artful ! ' repeats Mr. 
Musgrave, severely. ' I shouldn't have believed 
you capable of it.' 

But Cecilia says it is a charming scheme, 
and sighs for its accomplishment. Whereupon 
a telegram is written and sent to Cyril. It is 
carefully worded, and though strictly truthfiil 
in letter, rather suggests the idea that his in- 
stant return to Chetwoode will be the only- 
means of saving his entire family from asphyx- 
iation. It is a thrilling telegram, almost boimd 
to bring him back without delay, had he 
but one grain of humanity left in his com- 
position. 

It evokes an answer that tells them he has 
started on receipt of their message, and names 
the day and hour they may expect him, wind 
and weather permitting. 
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It is night-^^ rather damp, decidedly un- 
lovely night. The little station at Truston is 
almost deserted; only the station-master and 
two melancholy porters represent life in its 
most dejected aspect. Outside the raiUngs 
stands the Chetwoode carriage, the horses 
foaming and champing their bits in eager im- 
patience to return again to their comfortable 
stables. 

Guy, with a cigar between his lips, is pacing 
up and down, indifferent alike to the weather 
or the delay. One of the melancholy porters, 
who is evidently in the final stage of depression, 
tells him the train was due five minutes ago, 
and hopes dismally there has been no accident 
higher up on the line. Guy, who is lost in 
thought, hopes so too, and instantly offers the 
man a cigar, through force of habit, which the 
moody one takes sadly, and deposits in a half- 
hearted fashion in one of his numerous rambling 
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pockets to show to his children when he gets 
home. 

* If ever I do get home/ he says to him- 
self hopelessly, taking out and lighting an 
honest clay that has seen considerable ser- 
vice. 

Then a shrill whistle rings mistily through 
the air, the train steams lazily into the station, 
and Guy, casting a hasty glance at the closed 
blinds of the carriage outside, hastens forward 
to meet Cyril, who is the only passenger for 
Truston to-night. 

'Has anything happened?' he asks, an- 
xiously, advancing to greet Sir Guy. 

'Yes, but nothing to make you uneasy. 
Do not ask me any questions now ; you will 
hear all when you get home.' 

' Our mother is well ? ' 

'Quite well. Are you ready? What a 
beastly objectionable night it is. Have you 
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seen to everything, Buckley ? Get in, Cyril. 
I am going outside to finish my cigar.' 

When Guy chooses he is energetic. Cyril 
is not, and allows himself to be pushed unre- 
sistingly in the direction of the carriage. 

' Hurry, man ; the night is freezing,' says 
Guy, giving him a final touch. ' Home, Buck- 
ley.' 

Guy springs up in front. Cyril finds him- 
self in the brougham, and in another instant 
they are beyond the station railings, and are 
rolling along the road leading to Chetwoode. 

As Cyril closes the door and turns round, 
the hght of the lamps outside reveals to him 
the outline of a dark figure seated beside 
him. 

' Is it you, Lilian ? ' he asks, surprised ; and 
then the dark figure leans forward, throws back 
a furred hood, and Cecilia's face, pale, but full 
of a glad triumph, smiles upon him. 
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* You ! ' exclaims he unsteadily, unable 
through utter amazement to say anything more, 
while with his eyes he gathers in hungrily each 
delicate beauty in ' that sweetest face to him in 
all this world/ 

Whereupon Cecilia nods almost saucily, 
though the tears are thick within her lovely 
eyes, and answers him, 

' Yes, it is even I. Are you glad or sorry, 
that you stare so rudely at me ? and never a 
word of greeting ! Shame, then I Have you 
left all your manners behind you in Amster- 
dam? I have come all this way, this cold 
night, to bid you welcome and bring you home 
to Chetwoode, and yet O Cyril!' sud- 
denly flinging herself into his longing arms, ' it 
is all right at last my dear — dear — dear^ and 
you may love me again as much as ever you 
like!' 
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When explanations have come to an end, 
and they are somewhat cahner, Cyril says, 

* But how is it that you are here with Guy, 
and going to Chetwoode ? ' 

' I am staying at Chetwoode. Your mother 
came herself, and brought me back with her. 
How kind she is, how sweet ! Even had I 
never known vou, I should have loved her 
dearly.' 

This.last assurance from the lips of his 
beloved makes up the siun of Cyril's con- 
tent. 

* Tell me more, sweetheart,' he says, con- 
tented only to listen. With his arms round 
her, with her face so close to his, with both 
their hearts beating in happy unison, he hardly 
cares to question, but is well pleased to keep 
silence, and listen tp the soft loving babble that 
issues from her lips. Her very words seem to 
him, who has so long wearied for them, set to 
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tenderest music. ' like flakes of feathered 
snow, they melted as they fell.' 

' I have so much to tell I scarcely know 
where to begin. Do you know you are to 
escort me to a ball at Mrs. Steyne's next 
week ? No ? why you know nothing ! so much 
for sojourning in Amsterdam. Then I 
suppose you are ignorant of the fact that I 
have ordered the most delicious dress you 
ever beheld to grace the occasion, and save 
myself from disgracing you. And you are to 
be very proud of me, and to admire me 
immensely, or I shall never forgive you.'^ 

' I am pretty certain not to deserve condign 
punishment on that score ' — fondly. ' Darling, 
can it be really true that we are together 
again, that all the late horrible hopelessness is 
at an end? Cecilia, if this should prove a 
dream, and I awoke now, it would kill me.' 
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' Nay, it is no dream,' sofdy. Turning up 
her perfect face, until the lips are close to his, 
she whispers, 'Kiss me, and be convinced/ 




CHAPTER XXXn. 

IIow hard it is to hide tike sparks of nature I 

No, truly, Urauk, she i^ too diadainful ; 
I know, her spirite axe as coy and irild 
Aa haggards of the lock. 

IKadain and scorn ride aparkling in her eyes, 
MigpriMng what they look ou. 

Much Ada about Nothing. 

glE GUY,' saya Miss Chesney two 
later, bursting into his 
private aanctum as 'the eve ia 
tleclining,' in a rather stormy fashion, * I must 
ask you to speak to your groom Buckley, he has 
been exceedingly rude to me.' 

* Kude ? Buckley ? ' exclaims Sir Guy, with 
a frown, throwing down the paper he has 
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been trying to read in the fast growing gloom. 
It is dusk, but the red light of the fire flickers 
full upon his face, betraying the anger that is 
gathering there. A looker-on would have 
readily understood by it that Buckley's hours 
for grooming at Chetwoode are few. 

' Yes. I told him to have Saracen saddled 
for me to-morrow morning, as the meet is at 
Koyston, and I expect a good run; and he 
said he should not do it without your per- 
mission, or orders, or something equally 
impertinent.' 

' Saracen I ' returns Chetwoode aghast, losing 
sight of Buckley's miserable behaviour, or 
rather condoning it on the spot, 'you don't 
mean to tell me that for one. moment you 
dreamed of riding Saracen ? ' 

' Certainly I did. And why not ? ' — prepar- 
ing for battle. 

'Because the idea is simply absurd. You 
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could not possibly ride him. He is not half 
trained; 

'Archibald rode him last week, and says 
he is perfect, and quite safe. I have decided 
on trying him to-ifiorrow.' 

* I wish Chesney wouldnot put such thoughts 
into your head. He is not safe, and he has 
never been ridden by a woman.' 

* That is just why I fancy him ; I have often 
before now ridden horses that had never had a 
lady on their backs until I rode them. And to- 
morrow I feel sure will be a good day, besides 
being probably my last meet for the season.' 

* My dear child, I think it would indeed be 
your last meet were you to ride that brute ; 
his temper is thoroughly uncertain.' 

' You told me a few days ago my hand 
could make any horse's mouth, and now ' 

* I told you then what I tell you again now, 
that you are one of the best women riders I 
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ever saw. But for all that you would find it 
impossible to manage Saracen.' 

* You refiise him to me, then ? ' — with an 
ominous gleam in her eyes. 

' I wish you would not look at it in that 
light; I merely cannot consent to let you 
break your neck. If your own mare does not 
please you, you can take my mount, or any 
other in the entire stables.' 

* No, thank you, I only want that one.* 

* But, my dear Lihan, pray be reasonable ! ' 
entreats Chetwbode, warmly, and just a trifle 
impatiently ; ' do you think I would be doing 
my duty by you if I sanctioned such a rash 
proceeding ? ' 

' Your duty ? ' — unpleasantly, and with a 

certain scornful uplifting of her small Grecian 

nose. 

'Just so,' — coldly — *I am your guardian, 

« 

remember.' 

a2 
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' Oh ! pray do not perpetually seek to 
remind me of that detestable fact/ says Miss 
Chesney, vindictively; whereupon Sir Guy 
freezes, and subsides into dead and angry 
silence. Lilian, sweeping over to the darken- 
ing window, commences upon the pane a 
most disheartening tattoo, that makes the 
listener long for death. When Chetwoode can 
stand it no longer he breaks the oppressive 
stillness. 

* Perhaps you are not aware,' he says, 
angrily, ' that a noise of that description is 
intensely irritating/ 

^No. I like it,' retorts Miss Chesney, 
tattooing louder than ever. 

' If you go on much longer, you will drive 
me out of my mind,' remarks Guy, distractedly. 

* Oh, don't let it come to that ' — calmly — 
' let me drive you out of the room first.' 

' As to my guardianship,' says Chetwoode, 
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in a chilling tone, * console yourself with the 
reflection that it cannot last for ever. Time 
is never at a standstill. And your twenty-first 
birthday will restore you to freedom. You 
can then ride as many wild animals, and kill 
yourself as quickly as you please, without 
asking anyone's consent.' 

* I can do that now too, and probably 

• 

shall. I have quite made up my mind to ride 
Saracen to-morrow ! ' 

' Then the sooner you unmake that mind 
the better.' 

' Well,' — turning upon him as though fully 
prepared to crush him with her coming speech — 
*if I don't ride him I shall stay at home 
altogether — ^there ! ' 

' I think that will be by far the wiser plan 
of the two,' returns he, coolly. 

* What ! and lose all my day ! * cries Lilian, 
overwhelmed by the atrocity of this remark, 
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* while you and all the others go and enjoy 
yourselves. How hatefiiUy selfish you can be. 
But I Mon't be tyrannised over in this feshion. 
I shall go, and on Saracen too.' 

' You shall not ' — firmly. 

Miss Chesney has come close up to where 
he is standing en the hearth-rug. The fire- 
light dances and crackles merrily, casting its 
rays, now yellow, now deep crimson, over their 
angry faces, as though drawing keen enjoy- 
ment fi-om the deadly duel going on so near to 
it. One pale gleam lingers lovingly upon Lilian's 
sunny head, throwing over it yet another 
shade, if possible richer and more golden than 
its fellows ; another lights up her white hands, 
rather defiantly clenched, one small foot in its 
high-heeled shoe that has advanced beyond her 
gown, and two blue eyes large with indignant 
astonishment. 

Guy is returning her gaze with almost 
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equal indignation, being angrily remindful of 
certain looks and scenes that of late have 
passed between them. 

* You defy me ? ' says Lilian, slowly. 

' I do.' 

' You reftise me ? ' — ^as though not quite 
believing the evidence of her senses. 

' I do. I forbid you to ride that one 
horse.' 

' Forbid me ! ' exclaims she, passionately, 
tears starting to her eyes. ' You are fond of 
forbidding, as it seems to me. EecoUect, sir, 
that though unhappily your ward, I am neither 
your child nor your wife.' 

'I assure you I had never the pre- 
sumption to ima^ne you in the latter cha- 
racter,' he answers, haughtily, turning very 
pale, but speaking steadily, and in a tone 
eminently uncomplimentary. 

' Your voice says more than your words,' 
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exclaims Lilian, too angry to weigh conse- 
quences. 'Am I to understand' — with an 
imlovely laugh — ' you think me unworthy to 
fill so exalted a position ? ' 

' As you press, me for the truth,' says Chet- 
woode, who has lost his temper completely, ' I 
confess I should hardly care to Uve out my life 
with such a ' 

' Yes, go on, " with such a — "shrew isit ? or 
perhaps virago ? ' 

*As you wish it,' — ^with a contemptuous 
shrug — * either will suit, but I was going to 
say " flirt." ' 

' Were you ? ' cries she, tears of mortifica- 
tion and rage dimming her eyes, all the spoiled 
child within her rising in arms. ' Flirt am I ? 
and shrew ? Well, I will not have the name of 
it without the gain of it. I hate you, hate you, 
hate you.' 

With the last word she raises her hand 
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suddenly, and administers to him a sound and 
wholesome box upon the ear. 

The effect is electric. Sir Guy starts back 
as though stunned. Never in all his Ufe has 
he been so utterly taken aback, routed with 
such deadly slaughter. The dark, hot colour 
flames into his cheeks. Shame for her — a sort 
of horror that she should have been guilty of 
such an act — overpowers him. Involuntarily he 
puts one hand up to the cheek her slender 
fingers, now hanging so Ustlessly at her side, 
have wounded, while regarding her with silent 
amazement largely mixed with reproach. 

As for Lilian, the deed once done, she 
would have given worlds to recall it, — that is, 
secretly — ^but in this life, unfortunately, facts 
accomplished cannot be undone. Outwardly 
she is as defiant as ever, and though extremely 
white, steadily, and unflinchingly returns his 
gaze. 
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Yet after a little, a very little while, her 
eyes fall before his, her pretty proud head 
droops somewhat, a small remnant of grace 
springs up in the very middle of all her passion 
and disdain. She is frightened, nervous, 
contrite. 

When the silence has become absolutely 
unbearable, Guy says in a low tone that betrays 
not the faintest feeling, 

* I am afraid I must have said something to 
annoy you terribly. I confess I lost my 
temper, and otherwise behaved as a gentleman 
should not. I beg your pardon/ 

His voice is that of a stranger ; it is so 
altered she scarcely knows it. Never in their 
worst disputes has he so spoken to her. With 
a little sickening feeling of despair and terror 
at her heart, she turns away and moves towards 
the door. 

*Are you going? Pray take care. The 
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room is very dark where the firelight does ndt 
penetrate/ says Guy, still in the same curiously 
changed voice, so full of quiet indifference, so 
replete with the cold courtesy we accord to 
those who are outside and beyond our affec- 
tions. 

He opens the door for her, and bows very 
slightly as she passes through, and then closes 
it again calmly, while she, with weary, listless 
footsteps, drags herself upstairs, and throws 
herself upon her bed. 

Lying there with dry and open eyes, not 
daring to think, she hardly cares to analyse her 
own feelings. She knows she is miserable, and 
obstinately tries to persuade herself it is because 
she has been thwarted in her desire to ride 
Saracen, but in vain. After a struggle with 
her better thoughts, she gives in, and acknow- 
ledges her soreness of heart arises from the 
conviction that she has for ever disgraced 
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herself in her guardian's eyes. She will never 
be able to look at him again, though in truth 
that need scarcely signify, as surely in the 
fiiture he will not care to see where she may be 
looking. It is all over. He is done with her. 
Instinctively she understands from his altered 
manner how he has made up his mind never 
again to exercise his right over her as guardian, 
never again to concern himself about either 
her weal or woe. She is too wretched to cry, 
and Kes prostrate, her pulses throbbing, her 
brain on fire. 

* What is it, my bird ? ' asks Nurse entering, 
and bending solicitously over her. * Are you 
not well ? Does your head ache ? ' 

' It is not my head ' — ^plaintively. 
' Your side, my lamb ? ' 

* Yes, it is my side/ says Lilian, laying her 
hand pathetically upon her heart ; and then, 
overcome by the weight of her own sorrows. 
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she buries her head in her pillows and bursts 
into tears. 

' Eh, Hinny don't cry,' says Nurse, fondly. 
* We must all have pains there at times, an' we 
must just learn to bear them as best we may. 
Come, look up, my bairn ; I will put on a good 
mustard blister to-night, and to-morrow I tell 
you it won't magnify at all,' winds up Niurse, 
fluently, who rather prides herself upon her 
management of the Queen's English, and would 
scorn to acknowledge the misplacement of a 
word here and there ; and indeed, after all, when 
one comes to think of it, it does not * magnify ' 
very much. 

But Lilian sobs on disconsolately. And 
next morning she has fresh cause to bewail her 
evil conduct. For the day breaks and con- 
tinues through all its short life so wet, so wild, 
80 stormy, that neither Saracen nor any other 
horse can leave the stables. Hunting is out of 
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the question, and with a fresh pang, that 
through its severity is punishment enough for 
her fault, she knows all her temper of the 
night before was displayed for nought. 




CHAPTEE XXXm. 

Ueanwhile the day cdnks &st, the eua is set, 
And in the lighted hall the guests an met ; 
The beautiful looked lovelier in the light 
Of love, and admiration, and delight 
Beflected from a thousand hearts and eyes, 
Kindling a momentary paradise. 

Shellxi's Gineera. 

^T is the night of Mabel Steyne's ball. 
v^/ In the library at Chetwoode they 
are almoat everyone assembled, ex- 
cept Lilian, and Florence Beaucharap, and Mr. 
Musgrave, whose dressing occupies a consider- 
able part of his h£e, and who is still sufficiently 
young to find pleasure in it. 

Lady Chetwoode in grey satin is looking 
charmmg ; Cedlia, lovely, in the palest shade of 
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blue. She is standing at a table somewhat 
apart, conversing with Cyril, who is fastening a 
bracelet upon one of her arms. Guy and 
Archibald are carrying on a desultory conver- 
sation. 

And now the door opens, and Lihan comes 
in. For the first time for a whole year she 
has quite discarded mourning to-night, and is 
dressed in pure white. Some snowdrops are 
thrown carelessly amongst the folds of the tulle 
that covers and softens her silk gown ; a tiny 
spray of the same flower lies nestling in her 
hain 

V 

She appears more fairy-like, more child-like, 
and sweeter than ever, as she ^.dvances into the 
room, with a pretty consciousness of her own 
beauty, that sits very charmingly upon her. 
She is a perfect little vision of loveliness, and is 
tenderly aware of the fact. Her neck is fair, 
her shoulders rounded and kissable as an 
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infant's ; her eyes are gleaming, her lips apart 
and smiling ; her sunny hair that is never 
quite as smooth as other people's, lies in rippling 
coils upon her head, while across her forehead 
a few short rebelUous love-locks wander. 

Seeing her, Sir Guy and Chesney are filled 
with a simultaneous longing to take her in their 
arms, and embrace her then and there. 

Sweeping past Sir Guy as though he is 
invisible, she goes on happy, radiant, towards 
Lady Chetwoode. She is in her airiest mood, 
and has evidently cast behind her all petty 
desagHments^ being bent on enjoying life to its 
fullest for this one night at least. 

* Is not my dress charming, Auntie ? does 
it not become me ? ' she asks with the utmost 
ndiveti^ casting a backward glance over her 
shoulder at her snowy txain. 

* It does, indeed. Let me congratulate you, 

VOL. III. R 
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darling/ says Lady Chetwoode to her favourite, 
' it is really exquisite.' 

' Lovely as its wearer/ says Archibald, with 
a suppressed sigh. 

' Pouf ! ' says Lilian, gaily, ' what a simile ! 
It is a rudeness ; who dares compare me with a 
paltry gown? A tenth part as lovely you 
mean. How refractory this button is,' — ^holding 
out to him a rounded arm to have the twelfth 
button of her glove fastened — ' try can you 
do it for me ? ' 

Here Taffy enters, and is apparently struck 
with exaggerated admiration as he beholds her, 

' Ma conscience ! ' he says, in the words of 
the famous Dominie, ' what a little swell we 
are ! Titania, my dear, permit me to compli- 
ment you on the success you are sure to have. 
Mons. Worth has excelled himself! Eeally 
you are very nearly pretty. You'll have a 
good time of it to-night, I shouldn't wonder.' 
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* I hope SO ' — ^gladly ; ' I can hardly keep 
my feet quiet, I do so long to dance. And so 
you admh-e me ? ' 

' Intensely. As a tribute to your beauty, I 
think I shall give you a kiss.' 

*Not for worlds,' exclaims she, retreating 
hastily. * I know your embraces of old. Do 
let me take my flowers and tulle uncrushed to 
Mabel's, or I shall complain of you to her, and 
so spoil your evening.' 

' I am glad to see you have recovered your 
usual spirits,' — maliciously — ' this morning you 
were nowhere. I could not get a word out of 
you. Ever since yesterday when you were 
disappointed about your run, you have been in 
" doleful dumps." All day you looked as though 
you thought there was "nothing so dainty sweet 
as lovely melancholy." You seemed to revel 
m it. 

'Perhaps I was afraid to encourage you. 

R 2 
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Once set going, you know you cannot stop/ 
says Lilian, laughing, while two red spots, 
caused by his random remark, rise and bum in 
her cheeks. 

* We are late, are we not ? ' says Florence, 
entering at this moment ; and as Florence never 
errs, Archibald instantly gives his arm to Lady 
Chetwoode and takes her down to the carriage. 
Taffy, who has already opened an animated 
conversation with Miss Beauchamp on the 
horrors of square dances, accompanies her; 
Cyril disappears with Cecilia, and Lilian is left 
alone in the library with Sir Guy. 

Curving her body gracefully, Lilian gathers 
up with slow nonchalance her long train, and 
without bestowing a glance upon Guy, who is 
silently waiting to escort her to the smaller 
brougham, goes up to ai mirror to take a last 
lingering survey of her own bewitching image. 
Then she calmly smooths down her glove, then 
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refastens a bracelet that has come undone, 
while he, with a bored expression on his face, 
waits impatiently. 

By thig, Archibald, who has had ample 
time to put Lady Chetvvoode in her carriage, 
and come all the way back again to find a fan 
forgotten by Miss Beauchamp, re-enters the 
room. 

Lilian beams upon him directly. 

* Good Archie,' she says, sweetly, ' you have 
returned just in time. There was positively 
nobody to take poor little me to the brougham.' 
She slips her hand beneath his arm, and walks 
past Sir Guy composedly, with laughing 
friendly eyes uplifted to her cousin's. 

• • • . • 

The ball is at its height. The first small 
hour of morning has sounded. The band is 
playing dreamily, sweetly ; flowers are nodding 
everywhere : some emitting a dying fragrance. 
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others still fresh and sweet, as when first 
plucked. ^ Afar off the faint splashing of the 
fountains in the conservatories echoes tremu- 
lously, full of cool imaginings, through the 
warm air. Music, and laughter, and mirth — 
real and unreal — are mixed together in one 
harmonious whole. 

Mrs. Steyne has now an unaffected smile 
upon her face, being assured her ball is an 
undeniable success, and is allowing herself to 
be amused by Tafl^, who is standing close 
beside her. 

Tom Stejme, who like Sir Charles Cold- 
stream is * thirty three and used up,' is in a 
comer, silently miserable, suffering himself to 
be flirted at by a gay young thing of forty. 
He has been making despairing signs to Taffy 
to come to his assistance for the past five 
minutes, which signals of distress that young 
gentleman basely declines to see. 
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Everyone is busy asking who Mrs. Arlington 
can be, and as nobody knows, everybody 
undertakes to tell his or her neighbour 'all 
about her.' And by this time everyone is 
aware she is enormously rich, the widow 
of an Indian Nabob, from whom she was 
divorced on account of some * fi-fi story, my 
dear, that is never mentioned now,' and that 
she is ever so many years older than she really 
looks ; ' painting is brought to such perfec- 
tion now-a-days ! ' 

All night long Sir Guy has not asked LiUan 
to dance ; he has held himself aloof from 
her, never even allowing his glance to stray 
in her direction although no smallest grace, 
no faintest coquetry of hers, has escaped his 
notice. To him the whole evening has been 
a miserable failure. He has danced, laughed, 
flirted a good deal " as is his nature 
to," — ^more particularly with Florence — ^but 
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he has been systematically wretched all 
through. 

Lilian and Archibald have been inseparable. 
She has danced with him, in defiance of all 
decent rules, dance after dance, even throwing 
over some engagements to continue her mad 
encouragement of him. She has noted Sir 
Guy's attention to his cousin, and noting 
(although in her heart she scarcely believes in it), 
has grown a little reckless as to what judgment 
people may form of her evident appreciation of 
Chesney's society. 

There is indeed a memorable five minutes 

when she absolutely deliberates as to whether 

she will or will not accept her cousin's hand, 

and so give herself a way to escape from Sir 

< 

Guy's dreaded displeasure. But while delibera- 
ting, she quite forgets the terrible disappoint- 
ment she is laying up in store for him, who has 
neither thought, nor eyes, nor words, for any- 
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one but her. Being the undisputed belle of 

the evening, she naturally comes in for a 

heavy share of attention, and be sure, does 

not altogether escape unkind comment. 

' poor Tom ! Do look at Tom and 

that fearful Miss Dumaresque,' says Mrs. Steyne, 

who just at this moment discovers the comer 

where Tom is doing his utmost to ^' suflfer and 

be strong.' It is however a miserable attempt, 

as he is visibly depressed, and plainly on the 

point of giving way altogether. ^ Somebody 

must go to his succour/ says Mabel, with 

* 
decision, ' the question is who ? You, my dear 

Taffy, I think; 

' Not I,' says Taffy ; ' please, dear Mrs. Steyne, 

do not afflict me so far. I couldn't indeed. I 

am very dreadfully afraid of Miss Dumaresque ; 

besides I never pity Tom even when in his 

worst scrapes. We all know ' — sentimentally — 

^ he is the happiest man alive ; when he docs 
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fall in for his bad quarter of an hour, why not 

let him endure it like another? And he is 
rather in a hat now, isn't he ? ' — ^taking an 

evident and keen delight in Mr. Steyne's 

misfortunes. ' I wouldn't be in his shoes for a 

good deal. He looks as if he was going to cry. 

The fact is the gods have pampered him so 

much, that it is a shame not to let him know 

for a few minutes what real distress means.' 

' But what if he should die ! ' — ^reproach- 
fully — ' one so unaccustomed to adversity as 
Tom would be very likely to sink under it ! 
He looks half dead already ! Mark the hunted 
expression in his poor dear eyes.' 

' I wish you would mark the forlorn and 
dejected expression in other people's eyes ' — in 
an injured tone ; •' but all that, of course, goes 
for nothing." 

' In yours do you mean? ' — ^with exaggerated 
sympathy. ' My dear boy, have you a secret 
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sorrow ? Does concealment, like that nasty 
worm, prey upon you ? I should be unhappy, 
for ever if I could bring myself to think so.' 

' Then don't think so ; come, let us finish 
this waltz, and forget that lucky fellow in the 
corner.' 

' What ! you would have me trip it on the 
light fantastic toe while Tom is enduring 
torment? Never! Whatever I may do in 
prosperity, in adversity I " never will desert 
Mr. Micawber." ' 

*I vow I think you are jealous of that 
antiquated, though still frisky damsel,' says 
Tafiy, ready to explode with laughter at the 
bare idea, as he watches the frisky one's 
attempt at subjugating the hapless Tom. 

' You have discovered my hidden fear,' . 
replies Mabel, laughing too ; ' forgive my weak- 
ness. There are moments when even the 
strongest break down ! Wait here patiently for 
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me, and I have no doubt with a little skill, I 
shall be able to dehver him.' 

At one side of the ball-room, close to an 
upper window, is a recess, dimly lit, and 
partially curtained, in which it is possible for 
two or three to stand without letting outsiders 
be aware of their vicinity; into this nook 
LiUan and Archibald have just withdrawn, she 
having confessed to a faint sense of fatigue. 
The sweet lingering notes of the waltz ' Geliebt 
und Verloren,' are saddening the air ; now they 
swell, now faint, now almost die out altogether, 
only to rise again full of pathetic meaning. 

' How charming it is to be here,' says Lilian, 
sinking into a cushioned seat with a sigh of 
reUef, * apart from everyone, and yet so near ; 
to watch their different expressions, and 
speculate upon their secret feehngs, without 
appearing rude ; do you not think so ? Do you 
like being here ? ' 
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* Yes, I like being here with you,' or any- 
where else he might have added without deviat- 
iug from the truth. 

At this moment Guy, who is not dancing, 
happens to saunter up and lean against the 
curtains of the window close to their hiding 
place, totally unconscious of their presence. 
From where she is sitting Lilian can distinctly 
see him, herself unseen. He looks moody and 
is evidently enchanted with the flavour of his 
blonde moustache. He is scarcely noticeable 
from where he stands, so that when two men 
come leisurely up to the very mouth of the 
retreat, and dispose of themselves luxuriously, 
by leaning all their weight upon the frail 
pillars against which the curtains hang, they do 
not perceive him. 

One is Harry Bellair, who has apparently 
been having a good many suppers ; the other 
is his friend. 
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Mr. Bellair's friend is not as handsome as 
he might be. There is a want of jaw, and a 
general lightness about him (not of demeanour, 
far be it from me to hint at that !) that at a 
first glance is positively startling. One hardly 
knows where his flesh ends, or his hair begins, 
while his eyes are a marvel in themselves, 
making the beholder wonder how much paler 
they can get, without becoming pure white. 
His moustache is of the vaguest tint, so vague, 
that until acquaintance ripens one is unaware 
of its existence — altogether he is excellently 
bleached. 

To-night, to add to his manifold attractions, 
he appears all shirt-front and white tie, with very 
little waistcoat to speak of. In his left and 
palest optic is the inevitable eye-glass, in which 
he is supposed by his intimates to sleep, as never 
yet has human being (except perhaps his mamma 
in the earUer scenes of his existence) seen him 
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Avithout it. In spite of all this however he 
looks mild, and very harmless. 

*She is awfully lovely/ says Mr. Bellair, 
evidently continuing a conversation, and saying 
it with an audible sigh ; ' quite too lovely for 
me.' 

' You seem fetched,' says his friend, direct- 
ing a pale, but feeling ray upon him, through 
the beloved glass. 

'I an^, I confess it,' says Mr. Bellair, ef- 
fusively ; ' I adore her, and that's the fact ; but 
she wouldn't look at me. She's in love with 
her cousin — Chesney, you know — and they're 
to be married straight off the reel, next month 
I think — or that.' 

' Hah ! ' says the friend. ' She's good to 
look at, do you know, and rather uncommon 
style, in spite of her yellow hair. She's a ward 
of Chetwoode's, isn't she ? Always heard he 
was awfully ^ris there.' 
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By this time Lilian is crimson, and 
Archibald hardly less so, though he is 
distinctly conscious of a desire to laugh; 
Lilian's eyes are riveted on Sir Guy, who has 
grown very pale, and has turned a frowning 
brow upon these luckless young men. 

* Not a bit of it,' says Mr. Bellair, * at least 
now. He was, I beUeve, but she bowled him 
over in a couple of months and laughed at him 
afterwards. No, Chesney is the white-headed 
boy with her. Not that I see much in him 
myself ' — discontentedly. 

' Sour-looking beggar,' rejoins the friend, 
with kind sympathy. 

It is growing tremendously jolly for the 
listeners. Lilian turns a pained beseeching 
glance upon Archibald, who returns the glance, 
but declares by gesture his inability to do any- 
thing. He is still secretly amused, and not 
being able from his point of vantage to see 
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Chetwoode is scarcely as confused as Lilian. 
Should he now stir, and walk out of his place 
of concealment with Miss Chesney, he would 
only cover with shame the unsuspecting gossips 
and make two enemies for hfe, without doing 
any good. 

Chetwoode is in the same condition, but 
though angry, and bitterly stung by their 
words, hardly cares to resent them, being 
utterly unaware of Lihan's eyes, which are 
bent upon him. He waits impatiently for the 
moment when Mr. Bellair and his ' fat friend ' 
may choose to move on. Did he know who 
was so close to him, watching every expression 
of his face, his impatience might have passed 
all bounds. As it is, a few chance remarks 
matter little to him. 

But Mr. Bellair's friend has yet something 
else to say. 

'Fine girl Miss Beauchamp,' says this 
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youth, languidly, * immensely good form, and 
that. Looks Uke a goddess; 

* There's a lot of her, if you mean that. 
But she's too nosy,' says Mr. BeUair, grumpily, a 
sense of injury full upon him. His own nose is 
of the charmingly curt and simple order : his 
' friends in council ' (who might be more 
select) are wont to call it playfully a * spud.* 
' Far too nosy ! I hate a woman all nose ! makes 
her look so like a mope.' 

* You've been getting a snubbing there,' 
says his friend, this time unfeehngly and with 
an inhuman chuckle. 

' I have,' — ^valiantly — ' she has too much of 

the goddess about her for my fancy : choke-full 

of dignity and airs you know, and aU that sort 

of rubbish. It don't go down, I take it, in the 
long run. It's as much as she can do to say 

" how d'ye do " to you, and she looks a fellow 

up and down half a dozen times before she 
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gives him a waltz. You don't catch me invit- 
ing her to the " mazy dance " again in a hurry. 
I hate affectation. I wouldn't marry that girl 
for untold gold.' 

* She wouldn't have you,' says his friend, 
with a repetition of the unpleasant chuckle. 

' May be she wouldn't,' replies Mr. Bellair, 
rather hurt. ' Anyhow she is not to be named 
in the same day with Miss Chesney. I suppose 
you know she is engaged to Chetwoode, so 
you needn't get spoony on her ' — ^viciously ; ' it is 
quite an old affair, begun in the cradle, I believe, 
and kept up ever since ; never can imderstand 
that sort of thing myselt ; would quite as soon 

marry my sister. But all men aren t alike.' 

' No, they aren't,' says the friend, with con- 
viction ; ' why don't he marry her though, he 
must be tired of looking at her ? 

*He funks it, that's what it is,' says Mr. 
Bellair, ' and no wonder ; atter seeing Miss 
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Chesney he must feel rather discontented with 
his choice. Ah ! ' — with a sigh warranted to 
blow out the largest wax candle — ' there's a girl 
for you if you Uke ! ' 

' Don't weep over it, old boy, at least here ; 
you'll be seen,' says his friend, jovially, with 
odious want of sympathy ; after which they are 
pleased to remove themselves and their opinions 
to another part of the room. 

When they have gone, Lilian, who has been 
turning white and red at intervals all through 
the discussion, remains motionless, her eyes still 
fixed on Chetwoode. She does not heed 
Archibald's remark, so earnestly is she regarding 
her guardian. Can it be true what they have 
just said, that he. Sir Guy, has been for years 
engaged to Florence? At certain moments 
such a thought has crossed her own mind, 
but never until to-night has she heard it spoken 
of. 
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Chetwoode, who has moved, comes a little 
nearer to where she is standing, and pauses 
there, compelled to it by a pressure in the 
crowd. 

* With what taste do they accredit me ? ' he 
says, half aloud, with a rather pale smile and a 
slight curl of his short upper lip, discernible 
even beneath his drooping moustache. ITis 
eyes are directed towards Florence, who is 
standing, carrying on a lifeless flirtation at a 
little distance from him ; there is distaste in 
every line of his face, and Lilian, marking it, 
draws a long breath, and lets the smile return to 
her mobile lips. 

' Was Chetwoode there all the time ? ' asks 
Archibald, aghast. 

* Yes, was it not horrible ? ' replies she, half 
laughing. ' Poor Mr. Bellair ! I had no idea I 
had done so much mischief.' 
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The hours are growing older, Lady Chet- 
woode is growing tired. Akeady with the 
utmost craftiness has she concealed five distinct 
yawns, and begins to think with Ungering fond- 
ness of eider-down and bedroom fires. 

Florence, too, who is sitting near her, and 
who is ever careful not to overdo the thing, is 
longing for home, being always anxious to 
husband as far as possible her waning youth 
and beauty. 

'Lihan, dearest, I think you must come 
home now,' Lady Chetwoode says, tapping the 
girl's white arm, as she stops close to her in the 
interval of a dance. 

* So soon, auntie ! ' says Lilian, with dismay. 

She is dancing with a very good-look- 
ing guardsman, who early in the evening did 
homage to her charms, and who ever since has 
been growing worse and worse; by this time 
he is very bad indeed, and scorns to look at 
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anyone in the room except Miss Chesney, who, 
to confess the truth, has been coquetting with 
him unremittingly for the past half hour, with- 
out noticing, or at least appearing to notice, 
Archibald's black looks, or Sir Guy's averted 
ones. 

At Lady Chetwoode's words, the devoted 
guardsman turns an imploring glance upon his 
lovely partner, that fills her (she is kind- 
hearted) with the liveliest compassion. Yes, 
she will make one last effort, if only to save 
him from mental suicide. 

' Dear auntie, if you love me, " fly not 
yet,"' she says, pathetically. 'It is so long 
since I have danced, and ' — ^with the faintest, 
fleetest, glance at tiie guardsman — ' I am enjoy- 
ing myself so much.' 

' Lady Chetwoode, it can't be done,' inter* 
poses Tom Steyne, who is standing by ; * Miss 
Chiesney has promised me the next dance, and 
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J am living in the expectation of it. At my 
time of life I have noticed a tendency on the 
part of beauty to ratiier shun my attentions ; 
Miss Chesney's condescension, therefore, has 
filled me with joy. She must wait a little 
longer ; I refuse to resign my dance with the 
belle of the evening/ 

*Go and finish your dance, child, I will 
arrange with auntie,' says Mabel, kindly ; where- 
upon Lilian floats away gladly in the arms 
of her warrior, leaving Mrs. Steyne to settle 
matters. 

' You shall go home, dear, with Florence, 
because you are tired, and Cyril and his exceed- 
ingly hesiutiful Jiancee shall go with you ; leave 
the small night brougham for Lilian, and Guy 
can take her home. I shan't keep her beyond 
another hour, and I shall see that she is well 
wrapped up.' 

So it arranges itself ; and by and by, when 
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an hour has passed away, Lilian and Guy- 
discover to their horror they are in for a 
tete-a-tete drive to Chetwoode. 

They bid good-bye to the unconscious 
Mabel^ and silently entering the brougham, are 
presently driving swiftly through the fresh cool 
air. 

' Are you quite comfortable ? ' Guy asks, 
as in duty bound, very stiffly. 

' Quite, thank you,' replies she, even more 
stiffly; after which outbreak of politeness 
' silence reigns supreme.' 

When a good half mile has been traversed, 
Guy, who is secretly filled with wonder at the 
extreme taciturnity of his usually lively com- 
panion, so far descends from his pedestal of 
pride as to turn his head cautiously in her 
direction : to his utter amazement he finds she 
has fallen fast asleep ! 

llie excitement and fatigue of dancing, to 
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ivhich she has been so long unaccustomed, have 
overpowered her, and like a tired child, as she 
is, she has given way to restful slumber. Her 
pale blue cashmere has fallen a little to one side, 
80 that a white arm, soft and round as a baby's, 
can be seen in all the abandon of sleep, naked 
beside her, the hand half closed like a little 
curled shell. 

Not yet quite convinced that her sliunber is 
real, Guy lays his hand gently upon hers, but 
at the touch she makes no movement: no 
smallest ripple of consciousness crosses her 
face. In the faint light of the lamp he re- 
gards her curiously, and wonders, with a 
pang, how the little fury of a few hours ago 
can look so angelic now. At this moment, 
as he watches her, all the anger that has lain 
in his heart for her melts, vanishes, never to 
return. 

Then he sees her attitude is uncomfortable : 
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her face is very pale, her head is thrown too 
much back, a little troubled sigh escapes her. 
He thinks, or at least tries to think — ^let not me 
be the one to judge him — she will have unhappy 
dreams if she continues much longer in her 
present position. Poor child ! she is quite worn 
out. Perhaps he could manage to raise her in 
a degree, without disturbing her reviving 
repose ? 

Slipping his arm gently round her, he hfts 
her a little, and draws her somewhat nearer to 
him. So gently does he move her, that lihan, 
who is indeed fatigued, and absolutely tired out 
with her exertions of the evening, never awakes, 
but lets her heavy, sleepy little head drop over 
to the other side, down upon Chetwoode's 
shoulder. 

Guy does not stir. After all what does it 
matter : she is easier so, and it can hurt neither 
of them ; she never has been, she never will be, 
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anything to him ; in all probability she will marry 
her cousin. At this point he stops, and thinks 
about her treatment of that handsome guards- 
man, and meditates deeply thereon. To him 
she is a mystery, a lovely riddle yet unsolved ; 
but with his arm round her, and her face so 
near his own, he is conscious of feehng an irre- 
pressible gladness. A thrill of happiness, the 
only touch of it he has known for many days, 
fills his heart, while with it is a bitter regret that 
chills it at its birth. 

The carriage rattles over some unusually 
large stone, and Lilian awakes. At first an ex- 
cessive sense of drowsiness dulls her perception, 
and then, all at once, it flashes across her mind, 
that she has been asleep, and that now she is 
encircled, supported, by Guy's arm. Even in 
the friendly darkness a warm flush sufluses her 
face, bom half of quick indignation, half of 
shame, Eaising herself hastily, she draws back 
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from his embrace, and glances up at him with 
open surprise. 

* You are awake ? ' says Guy, quietly ; he 

hias relaxed his hold, but still has not altogether 

withdrawn his support. As their eyes meet in 

the uncertain flickering light that comes to 
them from outside, she sees so much sadness, 

so much tenderness in his, that her anger is 

instantly disarmed. Still, she moves yet a little 

farther frona him, while forgetting to make any 

reply. 

* Are you imcomfortable ? ' asks he, slowly, 
as though there is nothing out of the common 
in his sitting thus with his arm round her, and 
as though a mere sense of discomfort can be the 
only reason for her objection to it. He does 
not make the slightest effort to detain her, but 
still lets her feel his nearness. 

*No,' replies Miss Chesney, somewhat 
troubled, * it is not that, only ' 
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* Hen I think you had better stay as you 
are. You are very tired I can see, and this 
carriage is not the easiest in the world/ 

With gentle boldness he replaces the offend- 
ing arm in its old position, and wisely refrains 
from ftirther speech. 

Lilian is confounded. She makes no effort 
to release herself, being filled with amazement 
at the extraordinary change in his manner, and, 
perhaps, wholly glad of it. Has he forgiven 
her ? Has he repented him of his stern looks, 
and cold avoidance? All night long he has 
shunned her persistently, has apparently been 
unaware of her presence ; and now there is 
something in his tone, in his touch, that betrays 
to her what sets her heart beating trea- 
cherously. 

Presently Guy becomes aware of this fact, 
and finding encouragement in the thought that 
slie has not again repulsed him, says softly, 
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' Were you frightened when you awoke ? ' 

' Yes, a little/ 

' You are not frightened now ? ' 

' No, not now. At first, on waking, I 
started to find myself — here.' 

' Here ' may mean the carriage, or her rest- 
ing place, or anything. 

After a short pause, 

' Sir Guy ' — tremulously 

' Yes.* 

*You remember all that happened the 
night before last ? * 

' I do ' — slowly. 

' I have wanted ever since to tell you how 
sorry I am for it all, to beg your pardon, to 

ask you to ' she stops, afraid to trust her 

voice farther, because of some little troublesome 
thing that rises in her throat, and threatens to 
make itself heard. 

' I don't want you to beg my pardon,' saya 
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Guy, hastily, in a pained tone. ' If I had not 
provoked you, it would never have happened. 
Lilian, promise me you will think no more 
about it.' 

' Think about it ! I shall never cease think- 
ing about it. It was horrible, it was shameful 
of me. I must have gone mad, I think. Even 
now, to remember it makes me blush afresh. 
I am glad it is dark,' — with a little nervous 
laugh — ' because you cannot see my face. It 
is burning.' 

' Is it ? ' — tenderly. With gentle fingers he 
touches her soft cheek, and finds it is indeed as 
she has said, 'burning.' He discovers some- 
thing else also — tears quite wet upon it. 

'You are crying, child,' he says, startled, 
distressed. 

'Am I? No wonder. I ought to suffer 
for my hateful conduct towards you. I shall 
never forgive myself.' 
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' 'Nonsense' — angrily^ 'Why should you 
ciy about such a trifle ? I won't have it. It 
makes me miserable to know any thought of 
me can cause you a tear.' 

* I cry ' — with a heavy sob — * because I fear 
you will never think well of me again. I have 
lost your good opinion, if indeed ' — sadly — ' I 
ever had it. You must think badly of me.* 

' I do not,' returns he, with an accent that 
is almost regret. ' I wish I could. It matters 
little what you do, I shall never think of you 
but as the dearest and sweetest girl I ever met. 
In that ' — ^with a sigh — ' lies my misfortune/ 

' Not think badly of me ! and yet you called 
me a flirt ! Am I a flirt ? ' 

Chetwoode • hesitates, but only for a 
minute ; then he says, decidedly though gently, 

* Perhaps not a flirt, but certainly a coquette. 
Do not be angry with me for saying so. Think 
how you passed this one evening. First, 
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remember the earlier part of it, and then your 
cruel encouragement of that luckless guards- 
man.' 

' But the people I wanted to dance with, 
wouldn't ask me to dance,' says Lilian, reproach- 
fiilly, ' and what was I to do ? I did not care 
for that stupid Captain Monk, he was handsome, 
but insufferably slow, and — and — ^I don't believe 
I cared for anyone' 

* What ! not even for ' He pauses. 

Not now, not at this moment, when for a sweet 
though perhaps mad time she seems so near to 
him in thought and feeling, can he introduce 
his rival's name Unconsciously he tightens his 
arm round her, and emboldened by the softness 
of her manner, smooths back from her fore- 
head the few golden hairs that have wandered 
there without their mistress's will. 

Lilian is silent, and strangely, unutterably 
happy. 
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* I wish we could be always friends/ she 
says, wistfully, after a little eloquent pause. 

* So do I,' — mournfully — ' but I know we 
never shall be.' 

* That is a very unkind speech, is it not ? 
At least ' — slipping five warm little fingers into 
his disengaged hand — '7 shall always be a 
friend of yours^ and glad of every smallest 
thing that may give you happiness.' 

' You say all this now, and yet to-morrow,' — 
bending to look at her in the ungenerous light — 
'to-morrow you may tell me again that you 
'• hate me." ' 

' If I do ' — quickly — ' you must not believe 
me. I have a wretched temper, and I lost it 
completely when I said that the other night. 
I did not mean it. I do not hate you, Guy ; 
you know that, do you not ? ' Her voice falls 
a little, trembles, and softens. It is the first 
time she has ever called him by his Christian 
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name without its prefix, and Guy's pulses begin 
to throb a little wildly. 

' If you do not hate me, what then? ' he asks. 

' I like you.' 

' Only that ? ' — rather unsteadily. 

' To like honestly, is perhaps best of all.' 

'It may be, but it does not satisfy me. 
One likes many people.' 

Lilian is silent. She is almost positive 
now that he loves her, and while longing to 
hear him say so, shrinks from saying what will 
surely bring forth the avowal. And yet if she 
now answers him coldly, carelessly 

* If I say I am fond of you,' she says, in a 
tone so low, so nervous, as to be almbst un- 
heard, ' will that do ? ' 

The carriage some time since has turned in 
the avenue gate. They are approaching the 
house swiftly, already the lights from the 
windows begin to twinkle through tlie leafy 
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branches of the trees ; their time is short. Guy 
forgets all about Chesney, all about everytliing 
except the girlish face so close to his own. 

^ Are you fond of me, Lilian ?' he asks, 
entreatingly. There is no reply ; he stoops, eager 
to read his fate in her expression. His head 
touches hers ; still lower, and his moustache 
brushes her cheek; Lilian trembles a little, 

but her pale lips refuse to answer ; another 

instant, and his lips meet hers. He kisses her 

warmly, passionately, and fancies — is it fancy ? 

— that she returns his caress faintly. 

Then the carriage stops. The men alight. 

Sir Guy steps out, and Miss Chesney lays 

her hand in his as he helps her to descend. 

He presses it warmly, but fails in his anxious 

attempt to make her eyes meet his; moving 
quickly past him into the house, she crosses the 

hall, and has her foot upon the first step of the 

stairs, when his voice arrests her. 
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* Good-night, Lilian,' he says, rather ner- 
vously, addressing her from a few yards' dis- 
tance. He is thinking of a certain night long 
ago when he incurred her anger, and trembles 
for the consequences of his last act. 

Lilian hesitates. Then she turns partly 
towards him, though still keeping half her face 
averted. Her cheeks are crimson ; her eyes, 
shamed and full of tears, are bent upon the 
ground. For one swift instant she raises them 
and lets a soft, shy glance meet his. 

' Good-night,' she whispers, timidly holding 
out to him her hand. 

Guy takes it gladly, reverently ; ' Good- 
night, my own darUng,' answers he in a voice 
choked with emotion. 

Then she goes upstairs, and is lost in her 
own chamber. But for Guy there is neither 
rest nor sleep. 

FUnging off his coat and waistcoat, he paces 
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incessantly up and down liis room, half mad 
with doubt and fear. 

Does she love him? That is the whole 
burden and refrain of his thoughts ; does she ? 

Surely her manner has implied it, and yet ^A 

terrible misgiving oppresses him, as he re- 
members the open dislike that of late she has 
shown to his society, the imconcealed animosity 
she has so hberally displayed towards him. 

Can it be that he has only afforded her 
amusement for the passing hour! surely this 
child, with her soft innocent face and truthfiil 
eyes, cannot be old in the wiles and witcheries 
of the practised flirt. She has let her head 
rest upon his shoulder, has let his fingers 
wander caressingly over her hair, has let tears 
he wet upon her cheeks for him ; and then he 
thinks of the closing scene, of how he has 
kissed her, as a lover might, unrebuked. 

But then her manner towards Chesney; 
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true, she had discarded his attentions towards 
the close of the night, and accepted wilKngly 
those of the guardsman, but this piece of seem- 
ing fickleness might have arisen out of a lovers* 
quarrel. What if during all their memorable 

drive home she had been merely trifling with 
him; if now, this instant, while he is miserable 
because of his love for her, and the uncertainty- 
belonging to it, she should be laughing at his 
folly, and thinking composedly of her coming 
marriage with her cousin ! Why then, he tellg 
himself savagely, he is well rid of her, and 
that he envies no man her possession ! 

But at the thought he draws his breath 
hard ; his handsome face grows set and stern, 
a haggard look comes into his blue eyes, and 
lingers round his mouth. Flinging open the 
window, he leans out to feel the cold air beat 
upon him, and watches, the coming of the 
mom. 
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' Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east ; ' 

Guy watches its coming, yet scarcely notes 
its beauty, so full of dark forebodings are his 
thoughts. Yet it brings him determination 
and courage to face his fate. To-day he will 
end this intolerable doubt, and learn what 
fortune has in store for him, be it good or bad : 
of this he is finally resolved. She shall de- 
clare herself in one of two characters, either as 
his aflSanced wife, or as the very vilest coquette 
the world contains. 

And yet her tears ! — ^Again he holds ^her in 
his arms. Again his lips meet hers. Again he 
feels the hght pressure of her little tired head 
upon his shoulder, hears her soft regular breath- 
ing. With a groan he rouses himself from 
these recollections that torture him by their 
very sweetness. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ThoD art my life, my lore, my heart, 

The very eyes of me, 
And hast command of eTsry part, 

To live and die for thee. 

(S,. Hbbbiok). 



i next morning comes, but no Lilian 
appears at breakfast. Florence 
alone of the gentler members of the 
family puts in an appearance ; she is as properly 
^lomposed, as carefully attired, as delicately 
tinted, as though the ball of the night before 
was unknown to her. LiHan, on the contrary, — 
lazy little thing I — is still lying in her bed, with 
her arms flung above her graceless head, dream- 
ing happy idle dreams. 
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Miss Beauchamp, behind the urn, is presiding 
with unimpeachable elegance of deportment 
over the cups and saucers ; while pouring out 
the tea, she makes a running commentary on 
the events of the night before, dropping into 
each cup, with the sugar, — ^perhaps with a view 
to modulating its sweetness, — a sarcastic remark 
or two about her friends' and acquaintances' 
manners and dress. Into Guy's cup she lets 
fall a few words about Lilian, likely, as she 
vainly hopes, to damage her in his estimation ; 
not that she much fears her as a rival after 
witnessing Chetwoode's careful avoidance of 
her on the previous evening ; nevertheless, 
under such circumstances, it is always well to 
jjut in a bad word when you can. 

She has most of the conversation to herself 
(Guy and Archibald being gloomy to a painful 
degree, and Cyril consumed with a desire to 
know when Cecilia may be reasonably expected 
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to leave her room), until Mr. Musgrave enters, 
who appears as fresh as a daisy, and * uncom- 
mon fit,' as he informs them gratuitously, with 
an air of the utmost bonhomie. 

He instantly catches and keeps up the con* 
versational ball, sustaining it proudly, and 
never letting it touch the ground, until his 
friends, rising simultaneously, check him cruelly 
in the very midst of a charming anecdote. 
Even then he is not daunted, but following 
Cyril to the stables (finding him the most genial 
of the party), takes up there a fresh line, and 
expresses his opinions as cheerfully and fluently 
on the subject of ' The Horse,' as though he 
had been debarred from speaking for a month, 
and has only just now recovered the use of the 
organ of speech. 

• i» * • • » 

It is half-past one. A soft spring sun is 
smiling on the earth, and LiUan, who rather 
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shrinks from the thought of meeting Sir Guy 
again, and has made a rapid descent from her 
own room into the garden, is walking there 
leisurely to and fro, gathering such * pallid 
blossoms ' as she likes best ; a few late snow- 
drops, ' winter's timid children,' some early lilies, 
* a host of golden daffodils,' a little handful of 
the ' happy and beautiful crocuses,' now ' gaily 
arrayed in their yellow and green,' all these 
go to fill the basket that hangs upon her arm. 
As she wanders through the garden in- 
haling its earliest perfumes, and with her own 
heart throbbing rather tumultuously as she 
dreams again of each tender word and look 
that passed between her and Guy last night, a 
great longing and gladness is hers ; at this 
moment the beauty and sweetness of life, all 
the joy to be found everywhere for those who, 
with a thankful spirit, seek for it, makes itself 
felt within her. 
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George Herbert's lovely lines rise to her 
mind, and half unconsciously, as she walks 
from bed to bed, she repeats them to herself 
aloud : 

' How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean 
Are thy returns ! ev'n as the flow'rs in spring ; 

To which, hesides their own demean, 
The late past frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 

Grief melts away like snow in May, 
As if there were no such cold thing.' 

Surely her grief has melted away, and 
with it, distrust and angry feeling. 

Having arranged her bouquet of all such 
tender plants as do now ' upraise their loaded 
stems,' she walks towards the library window, 
and finding it open, steps in. It is a bow- 
window, and the stin has been making love to 
her eyes, so that not until she has advanced 
a yard or two, does she discover she is not. 
alone ; she then stops short, and blushes pain- 

fuUy. 
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At the other end of the room stand Guy 
and Chesney, evidently in earnest conversation. 
Archibald is talking ; Guy, with his eyes upon 
the ground, is pale as death, and silent. As 
they see LiHan both men start guiltily, and fall 
somewhat farther apart : a heavy sense of im- 
pending trouble makes itself felt by all three. 

Then Guy, regaining self-possession, raises 
his head and looks full at Lilian. 

* Lilian is here, let her speak for herself,' he 
says in a forced tone of composure, addressing 
Chesney, but with his eyes riveted on her. 

'What is it?' asks LiUan, white as the 
snowdrops in her trembUng hand. 

' Your cousin asked me- He wishes to 

marry you,' returns Guy, unsteadily, a look of 
such mute agony and entreaty in his eyes as 
touches Lilian to the quick. ' He has spoken 
to me as your guardian. He says he has some 
hope ; he would have me plead for him, but 
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that is impossible.' He has spoken so far with 
difficulty ; now in a clear tone he goes on, 
' Speak, Lilian, let your answer come from your 
own lips.' 

His voice is wonderfully steady, but there 
is always the same searching look of entreaty 
on his face. 

' Dear Archie,' says Lilian, trembling per- 
ceptibly, while all the poor spring blossoms fall 
unheeded to her feet, and lie there still and 
dead, as some offering laid on the shrine of 
Venus, 'how can I speak to you? I cannot 
marry you. I love you — you are my dear 
cousin, and my friend, but — ^but ^ 

' It is enough,' says Chesney, quietly, 
* Hope is at an end. Forgive me my persis- 
tency. You shall not have to complain of it 
agidn.' 

Sad^y, with a certain dignity, he reaches 
the door, opens it, and going out, closes it 
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gently behind him. Hope with him, indeed, is 

dead ! Never again will it spring within his 
breast ! 

When he has gone an awfiil silence ensues. 
There is a minute that is longer than an hour ; 
there is an hour that may be shorter than any 
minute. Happy are they that have enjoyed this 
latter. The particular minute that follows on 
Archibald's retreat seems to contain a whole 
dayful of hours, sq terrible is its length to the 
two he leaves behind. 

Lilian's eyes are fastened upon, literally 
bound to, a little sprig of myrtle that lies 
amongst the ill-fated flowers at her feet. Not 
until many days have passed can she again 
look upon a myrtle spray without feeling a 
nervous beating at her heart ; she is oppressed 
with fear; she has at this moment but one 
longing, and that is to escape. A conviction 
that her longing is a vain one, only adds to her 
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discomfiture ; she lacks the courage to lift her 
head and encounter the eyes she knows are 
fixed upon her. 

At length, unable longer to endure the 
dreadful stillness, she moves, and compels her- 
self to meet Chetwoode's gaze. The spell is 
broken. 

' Lilian, will you marry, me ? ' asks he, des- 
perately, making a movement towards her. "^ 

A quick painful blush covers Lilian's face — 
lingers a moment — then dies away, leaving her 
pale — motionless as a little marble statue — 
perfect but lifeless. Almost as it fades it re- 
appears again, so sudden is the transition, 
changing her once more into very lovable flesh 
and blood. 

' Will you marry me ? ' repeats Guy, coming 
still closer to her. His face is white with 
anxiety. He does not attempt to touch her, 
but with folded arms stands gazing down in an 
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agony of suspense upon the lips that in another 
instant will seal his fate for good or evil. 

' I have half a mind to say no/ whispers 
Miss Ohesney in a low, compressed voice. Her 
head is drooping; her fingers are nervously 
intertwined. A flicker, the very faintest 
tremble of the old merry smile hovers round 
her mouth as she speaks, then vanishes away. 

'Lilian' — in a tone fiiU of vehement re- 
proach — *do not trifle with me — ^now. An- 
swer me — why do you so speak to me? ' 

'Because — ^I think — ^you ought to have 
asked me long ago ! ' returns she, casting a 
half-shy, half-tender glance at him upwards 
from the azure eyes that are absolutely 
drowned in tears. 

Then, without a word of warning, she 
bursts out crying ; and Guy catching her pas- 
sionately in his arms, she sobs away all her 
nervous gladness upon his heart. 

172 
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*My darling — ^my sweet — do you really 
love me?' asks Guy, after a few moments 
given up to such ecstasy as may be known 
once in a lifetime — not oftener. 

'What a question!' says LiKan, smiling 
through eyes that are still wet — 'I have not 
once asked it of you. I look into your eyes 
and I see love written there in great big letters, 
and I am satisfied. Can you not see the same 
in mine? Look closefy — very closely — and 
try if you cnnnot.' 

' Dear eyes,' says Guy, kissing them sepa- 
rately. * Lilian, if indeed you love me, why 
have you made life so odious to me for the last 
three months ? * 

'Because, I wasn't going to be civil to 
people who were over attentive to other 
people,' says Lilian, in her most lucid manner. 
' And — sometimes — I thought you liked 
Florence.' 
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* Florence? Pshaw! Who could like 
Florence, having once seen you ? ' 

' Mr. Boer could, I'm sure. . He has seen 
me — as seldom as I could manage certainly — 
but still often enough to mark the wide differ- 
ence between us.' 

'Boer is a lunatic,' says Guy with con- 
viction — * quite unaccountable. But 1 think 
I could forgive him all his peccadilloes 
if he would promise to marry Florence and 
remove her. I can stand almost' anything 
— except single chants as performed by 
her.' 

*Then all my jealousy was for nothing?' 
with a slight smile. 

' All. But what of mine ? What of 
Chesney?' He regards her earnestly as he 
asks the question. 

* Poor Archie,' she says, with a pang of real 
sorrow and regret, as she remembers every- 
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thing. And then follows a conversation con- 
fined exclusively to Archibald — being filled 
with all the heart-burnings and despair caused 
by that unhappy young man's mistaken atten- 
tions. When the subject has exhausted itself, 
and they are once more silent, they find them- 
selves thoughtful, perhaps a little sad. A sigh 
escapes lihan. Eaising her head, she looks at 
her lover anxiously. 

'Guy,' she says rather, tremulously, 'you 
have never said one reproachfiil word to me 
about what happened the other night— in the 
library. I am thinking of it now. When I 
call to mind my wretched temper I feel fright- 
ened. Perhaps — perhaps — ^I shall not make 
you happy.' 

' I defy you to make me unhappy so long 
as you can tell me honestly you love me. Do 
not take advantage of it ' — ^with a light laugh 
— ' if I confess to you I would rather have a 
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box on the ear from you than a kiss from any 
other woman. But such is the degrading truth. 
Nevertheless ' — ^teazingly — ' next time I would 
ask you, as a favour, not to do it quite so 
hard!' 

' Ah ! Guy,' tearfully, and with a hot blush, 
' do not jest about it.' 

' How can I do anything else to-day ? ' 
Then, tenderly, 'Still sad my own? Take 
that little pucker oflf your brow. Do you 
imagine any act of yours could look badly in 
my eyes? "You are my life — my love — my 
heart." When I recollect how miserable I was 
yesterday, I can hardly believe in my happiness 
of to-day.' 

'Dearest,' says Lilian, her voice faltering, 
'you are too good to me.' Then turning to 
him, of her own sweet will she throws her 
arms around his neck, and lays her soft flushed 
cheek to his. 'I shall never be bad to yoii 
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again, Guy/ she whispers ; * beheve that ; never, 
never, never ! ' 



Coming into the hall a little later they en- 
counter her Ladyship's maid, and stop to speak 
to her. 

'Is Lady Chetwoode's head better?' asks 
Lilian. * Can I see her, Hardy ? ' 

' Yes, Miss Chesney. She is much better — 
she has had a little sleep, and has asked for you 
several times since she awoke. I could not 
find you anywhere.' 

* I will go to her now,' sfiays Lilian, and she 
and Guy going upstairs make their way to 
Lady Chetwoode's room. 

* Better, Auntie ? ' asks Lilian, bending 
over her, as she sits in her comfortable arm- 
chair. 

'Eather better, darling,' returns Auntie, 
who is now feeling as well as possible 
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(though it is yet too soon to admit it even 
to herself), and who has just finished a 
cutlet, and a glass of the rare old port so 
strongly recommended by Dr. Bland. 'Guy, 
bring over that chair for Lilian. Sitting up 
late at night always upsets me.' 

'It was a horrible ball/ says Miss Lilian, 
ungratefully ; * I didn't enjoy it one bit.' 

'No?' — in amazement. 'My dear, you 
surprise me. I thought I had never seen 
you look so joyous in my life.' 

'It was all forced gaiety' — ^with a light 
laugh. ' My heart was slowly breaking all the 
time. I wanted to dance with one person, 
who obstinately refused to ask me, and so 
spoiled my entire evening. Was it not cruel 
of that " one person " ? ' 

'The fact is,' says Guy, addressing his 
mother, 'she behaved so infamously, and 
flirted so disgracefully all night, that the 
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"one person" was quite afraid to approach 
her/ 

'I fear you did flirt a little,' says Lady 
Chetwoode — ^gentle reproof in her tone : * that 
handsome young man you were dancing with 
just before I left — and who seemed so devoted 
—hardly went home heart-whole. That was 
naughty, darHng, wasn't it ? You should think 
of — of — other people's feeUngs.' It is palpable 
to both her hearers she is alluding to Chesney, 

' Auntie,' says Miss Chesney, promptly, and 
with the utmost naivete^ ' if you scold me, I 
feel sure you will bring' on that nasty headache 
again.' 

She is bending over the back of Lady 
Chetwoode's chair, where she cannot be seen, 
and is tenderly smoothing as much of the 
pretty grey hair as can be seen beneath the 
lace cap that adorns her Auntie's head. 

Sir Guy laughs. 
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* Ah ! I shall never make you a good child, 
so long as your guardian encourages you in 
your wickedness/ says Lady Chetwoode, smil- 
ing too. 

'Do I encourage her? Surely that is a 
libel,' says Guy; 'she herself will bear me 
witness how frequently — though vainly — 1 
have reasoned with her on her conduct. I 
hardly know what is to be done with her, un- 
less '-^here he pauses, and looks at Lilian, 

who dechnes to meet his glance, but lets her 
hand slip from Lady Chetwoode's head down 
to her shoulder, where it rests nervously — 
' unless I take her myself, and marry her out of 
hand, before she has time to say " no." ' 

' Perhaps — even did you allow me time — I 
should not say " no," ' says LiUan with aston- 
ishing meekness, her face like the heart of a 
' red, red, rose.' 

Something in her son's eyes, something in 
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lilian's tone, rouses Lady Chetwoode to com- 
prehension. 

*What is it.?^' she asks quickly and with 
agitation. 'Lilian, why do you stand there? 
Come here that I may look at you. Can it 
be possible ? Have you two ' 

' We have,' replies Lilian, interrupting her 
gently ; and suddenly going down on her knees 
she places her arms round her, ' are you sorry, 
Auntie .P Am I very unworthy? Won't you 
have me for your daughter, after all ? ' 

'Sorry!' says Lady Chetwoode, and had 
she spoken volumes, she could not have ex- 
pressed more unfeigned joy. 'And has all 
your quarrellmg ended so ? ' she asks presently, 
with an amused laugh. 

' Yes, just so,' replies Guy, taking Lilian's 
hand, and raising it to his lips. ' We have got 
it all over before our marriage, so as to have 
none afterwards. Is it not so, Lilian ? ' 



\ 
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She smiles assent, and there is something in 
the smile so sweet, so adorable, that in spite of 
his mother *and a',' Guy kisses her on the 
spot. 

' I am so relieved,' says Lady Chetwoode, 
regarding her new daughter with much 
fondness, 'and just as I had given up all 
hope. Many times I wished for a girl, when 
I found myself with only two troublesome 
boys, and now at last I have one — a real 
daughter.* 

'And I a mother. Though I think my 
name for you will always be the one by which 
I learned to love you — Auntie,' returns Lilian 
tenderly. 

At this moment Cecilia opens the door 
cautiously, and, stepping very lightly, enters 
the room followed by Cyril, also on tiptoe. 
Seeing Lady Chetwoode, however, standing 
close to Lilian, and looking quite animated, 
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and not in the least invalided, they brighten 
up, and advance more briskly. 

'Dear Madre,' says Cecilia, who has 
adopted Cyril's name for his mother, 'I am 
glad to see you so much better. Is your 
headache quite gone ? ' 

' Quite, my dear. Lilian has cured it. She 
is the most wonderful physician,' 

And then the new-comers are told the de- 
lightful story, and Lilian receives two more 
caresses, and gets through three or four blushes 
very beautifully. They are still asking many 
questions and uttering pretty speeches, when 
a step upon the corridor outside attracts their 
attention. 

It is a jaunty step, and undoubtedly belongs 
to Mr. Musgrave, who is informing the house- 
hold generally, at the top of his fresh young 
voice, that he is ' ragged and torn,' and that 
he rather enjoys it than otherwise. Coming 
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close to the door, however, he moderates his 
transports, and losing sight of the vagabond, 
degenerates once more into that very inferior 
creature — a decently clothed and well combed 
young gentleman. 

Opening the door with praiseworthy care- 
fulness, he says in the meekest and most sym- 
pathetic voice possible : 

'I hope your headache is better, Lady 
Chetwoode ? ' 

By this time he has his head quite inside 
the door, and becomes pleasantly conscious that 
there is something festive in the air within. 
The properly lachrymose expression he has 
assumed vanishes as if by magic, while his usual 
debonnair smile returns to his lips. 

' Oh, I say — ^then it was all a swindle on 
the part of Hardy, was it ? ' he asks. ' Dear 
Lady Chetwoode, it makes me feel positively 
young again to see you looking so well. Your 
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woman hinted to me you were at the point of 
death.' 

* Come in, Taffy. You too shall hear what 
has revived me,' says her ladyship, smiling ; and 
thereupon unfolds her tale to him, over which 
he beams, and looks blessings on all around. 

' I knew it,' he says ; * could have told 
everybody all about it months ago ! couldn't I, 
Lil ? Eemember the day I bet you a fiver he 
would propose to you in six months ? ' 

'I remember nothing of the kind,' says 
Miss Chesney, horribly- shocked. ' Taffy, how 
can you say such a thing ? ' 

' Tell us all about it, Taffy,' entreats Cyril, 
languidly, from the depths of an arm-chair. ' I 
feel so done up with all I have gone through 
this morning, that I long for a wholesome ex- 
citing little tale to rouse me a bit. Go on.' 

* Oh, it was only that day at Mrs. Boileau's 
last autumn,' begins Taffy. 
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* Taffy, I desire you to be silent/ says 
Lilian, going up to him and looking very deter- 
mined. * Do not attempt to speak when I tell 
you not to do so/ 

' Was the betting even, Taffy ? ' asks Cyril. 
' No. She said ' 

i 

' Taffy! ' 

' She said he had as much idea of proposing 
to her as she had of ' 

* Marrying him, even should he ask her,' 
winds up Mr. Musgrave, exploding with joy 
over his discomfiting disclosure. 

* No one believes you,' says Lilian in des- 
pair, while they all laugh heartily, and Cyril 
tells her not to make bad bets in future.' 

* Not one,' says Sir Guy, supporting her as 
in duty bound ; * but I really think you ought 
to give him that five pounds/ 

' Certainly I shall not,' says Miss Chesney, 
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hotly. ^ It is all a fabrication from be^nning 
to end. I never made a bet in my life. 
And besides the time he named was the end 
of the year, and not in six months.* 

At this avowal they all roar, and Guy de- 
clares he must take her out for a walk, lest she 
should commit herself any further. 

• • • • • 

The happy day at length is drawing to a 
close. Already it is evening, though still the 
dying light hngers, as if loath to go. Archibald 
Chesney, after a hurried private interview with 
Lady Chetwoode, has taken his departure, not 
to return again to Chetwoode until time has 
grown into years. In her own room Lilian, 
even in the midst of her new-born gladness, 
has wept bitterly for him, and sorrowed ho- 
nestly over the remembrance of his grief and 
disappointment. 

Of all the household Florence alotte is still 
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in ignorance of the wonderful event that has 
taken place since morning. Her aunt has 
declared her intention of being the one to im- 
part the good news to her, for which all the 
others are devoutly thankful. She — ^Missi 
Beauchamp — has been out driving all the after- 
noon for the benefit of her dear complexion ; 
has visited the schools, has there succeeded 
in irritating almost to the verge of murder 
the unhappy teacher, and all the wretched 
little children ; has had an interview with Mr. 
Boer, who showed himself on the occasion evw 
more empressi than usual ; has returned, and 
is now once more seated at her work in 
the drawing-room, covered with wools and 
glory. 

Nea'r her sits liUan, absently winding a tiny 
ball of wool. Having finished her task she 
hands it to Florence with a heavy sigh indica^ 
tive of relief. 

x2 
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* Thanks. Will you do another?' aska 
Florence. 

* No — oh, no ! ' — ^hastily. Then laughing, 
* You mustn't think me uncivil,' she says, ' but 
I am really not equal to winding up another of 
those interminable balls. My head goes round 
as fast as the wool, if not faster.' 

'And are you going to sit there doing 
nothing ? ' asks Florence, glancing at her with 
ill-concealed disapjwoval, as the young lady 
proceeds to ensconce herself in the cosiest 
depths of the cosiest chair the room contains, 
as close to the fire as prudence will permit. 

' I am almost sure of it,' she answers com- 
placently, horrifying the proper Florence being 
one of her chief joys. *I am never r^Uy 
happy until I . feel myself thoroughly idle. 
I detest being useful. I love doing " nothing/* 
as you call it. I have always looked upon Dr. 
Watts's bee as a tiresome lunatic* 
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* Do you never think it necessary to try to 
— improve your mind ? ' 

'Does crewel- work improve the mind?* 
—opening her eyes for an instant lazily. 

. ' Certainly ; in so far that it leaves time for 
refiectioD. There is something soothing about 
it that assists the mind. While one works one 
can reflect.' 

' Can one ? ' — naughtily — ' I couldn't. I 
can do any number of things, but I am almost 
positive I couldn't reflect. It means — doesn't it ? 
—going over and over and over again disagree- 
able scenes, and remembering how much prettier 
one might have behaved under such and such 
circumstances. I call that not only wearying 
but unpleasant. No, 1 feel sure I am right. I 
shall never, if I can help it, reflect.' 

' Then you are content to be a mere butter- 
fly — an idler — on the face of the earth all your 
days ? ' asks Florence, severely, taking the high 
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and moral tone she has been suocessfully culti- 
vating ever since her acquaintance with Mr. 
Boer. 

* As long as I can. Surely when I marry 
it will be time enough to grow " useful," and 
go in for work generally. You see one can't 
avoid it then. Keeping one's husband in order, 
I have been always told, is an onerous job.' 

' You intend marrying, then ? ' Something 
in the other's tone has aroused Florence to 
curiosity. She sits up and looks faintly inte- 
rested 

*Yes' 

' Soon ? ' 

' Perhaps.' 

' You are serious ? ' 

* Quite serious.' 
^Ahr 

A pause* Miss Beauchamp takes up two 
shades of wool and examines them critically. 
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They are so exactly alike that it can make little 
difference which she chooses. But she is me- 
thodical, and would die rather than make one 
false stitch in a whole acre of canvas. Having 
made her choice of the two shadea, she returns 
to the attack. 

' I had no idea you Uked your cousin so 
much/ she says. 

' So much I How much ? ' says Lilian 
quickly, turning very red. Her cousin is a sore 
subject with her just now. ' I do not think we 
were speaking of Archibald.' 

' No ; but I thought you said ' 



' Nothing of him, I am sure ' — still has- 
tily. 

'Oh! I beg your pardon. I quite fan- 
cied ' Here she pauses, somewhat mystified- 

Then, * You and he are very good friends, are 
you not ? ' 

' Very ' — coldly. 



i 
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' And yet/ with an elephantine attempt at 
playfulness, *I certainly did think last night 
some quarrel had arisen between you. He 
looked so savage when you were dancing with 
Captain Monk, His eyes are handsome, but at 
times I have noticed a gleam in them that 
might safely be termed dangerous.' 

' Have you ? I have not.' 

* No ? How strange ! But no doubt when 

with you For 'my own part I confess I 

should be quite afraid of him— of annoying 
him, I mean.' 

* I have never yet felt afraid of any one,' 
returns lilian, absently. 

*How I do admire your courage — ^your 
pluck, if I may so call it,' says Florence, hesi- 
tating properly over the unladylike word. 
*Now, / am so different. I am painfully 
nervous with some people. Guy, for instance^ 
quite tyrannises over me' — with the little 
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conscious laugh that makes the old disgust rise 
warmly in Lilian's breast. ' I should be so 
afraid to contradict Guy.' 

* And why ? '. 

*I don't know. He looks so — so I 

really can hardly explain ; but some sympathetic 
imderstanding between us makes me know he 
would not like it. He has a great desire for his 
own way.' 

* Most people have ' — drily, ' I never feel 
those sympathetic sensations you speak of 
myself, but I could guess so much.' 

* Another reason why I should refrain from 
thwarting his wishes is this,' says Florence, 
sorting her colours carefully. *I fancy, in- 
deed I know^ he could actually dislike 
any one who systematically contradicted 
him.' 

* Do you think so ? I contradict him when 
I choose.' 
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*Yes' — ^blandly — 'that exactly illustrates 
my idea.' 

'You think, then, he dislikes me?' says. 
Lilian, raising herself the better to examine her 
companion's features, while a sense of thorough 
amusement makes itself felt withm her. 

' Dislike ' — apologetically — ' is a hard word. 
And yet at times I think so. Surely you must 
have noticed how he avoids you, how he de- 
clines to carry out any argument commenced 
by you.' 

' I blush for my want of sensibility,' says ' 
Lilian meekly. ' No, I have not noticed it.' 

' Have you not ? ' — with exaggerated sur- 
prise. * I have ! ' 

At this most inopportune moment Guy enters 

the room. 

' Ah, Guy,' says Lilian, quietly, ' come here. 

I want to tell you something.' 

He comes over obediently, gladly, and^ 
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Stands by her chair. It is a low one, and he 
leans his arms upon the back of it. 

'Florence has just said you hate being 
contradicted/ she mtirmurs in her softest 
tones. 

* If she did, there was a great deal of truth 
in the remark,' he answers with an amused 
laugh, while Florence glances up triumphantly. 
' Most fellows do, eh ? ' 

'And that I am the one that generally 
contradicts you.' 

'That is only half a truth. If she had 
said who always contradicts me, it would have 
been a whole one.' 

Lilian rises. She places her hand lightly 
on his arm. 

' She also said, that for that reason you 
dislike me ! ' The words are uttered quietly, 
but somehow tears have gathered in the violet 
eyes. 
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* Dislike I ' exclaims her lover, the very faint 
symptoms of distress upon his darling's face 
causing him instant pain. ^ lihan ! how absurd 
you are ! How could such a word come to be 
used between us ? Surely Florence must know 
—has not my mother told you?' he asks, 
turning to Miss Beauchamp a look full of 
surprise. 

' I know nothing/ replies she, growing a 
•shade paler. At this moment she does know, 
and determines finally to accept, when next 
offered, the devotion Mr. Boer has been 
showering upon her for the past two months. 
Yes, she will take him for better, for worse, 
voice, low church tendencies and all. The 
latter may be altered, the former silenced. * I 
know nothing,' she says ; * what is it ? ' 

* Merely this, that Lilian and I are going to 
be married this summer. Idhan, of your good- 
ness do not contradict me, in this one matter at 
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least,' bending a tender smile upon his be* 
txothed, who returns it shyly. 

' I confess you surprise me,' says Florence 
with the utmost self-possession, though her 
lips are still a trifle white. * I have never been 
so astonished in my life. You seem to me 
so unsuited — so — ^but that only shows how 
impossible it is to judge rightly in such a 
case. Had I been asked to name the feel* 
ing I believed you two entertained for each 
other, I should unhesitatingly have called it 
hatred I ' 

* How we have deceived the British Public/ 
says Guy, laughing, although at her words a 
warm colour has crept into his face. 'For 
the futiire we must not "dissemble." Now 
we have shown ourselves up in our true 
colours, Florence, you will, I hope, wish us 

joy.' 

'Certainly, with all my heart,' in a tone 
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impossible to translate ; ^ my only regret is, that 
mere wishing will not ensure it to you.' 

Here a servant opening the door informs 
Miss Beauchamp that Lady Chetwoode wishes 
to see her for a few minutes. 

' Say I shall be with her directly,' returns 
Florence, and, rising leisurely, she sweeps, 
without the smallest appearance of haste, from 
the room. 

Then Lilian turns to Sir Guy : 

* How curiously she uttered that last speech, 
almost as though she hoped we should not be 
happy. I am sure I am right ; she does not 
want you to marry me.' 

' She was not enthusiastic in her congratula- 
tions, I admit. But that need not aflfect us. 
I am not proud. So long as you want to 
marry me, I shall be quite content.' 

Lilian's reply being wordless, need not be 
recorded here. 
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^Spiteful thing,' remarks she presently 
a propos of the spotless Florence. 

* Poor Boer ! ' replies he. 

* You think she will marry him ? ' heavily, 
and most unflatteringly, emphasised. 

'I do.' 

*Poor Florence!' returns she. 'When I 
think that, I can forgive her all her sins. 
Dreadful man ! I do hope she will make his 
life a burden to him.' 

' I am sure you will live to see one hope 
fulfilled. Though I daresay he has a better 
chance of peace in the years to come than I 
have ; Florence, at all events, does not go about 
boxing people's ' 

'Guy,' says Miss Chesney, imperatively, 
laying her hand upon his lips, ^ if you dare to 
finish that sentence, or if you ever refer to that 
horrible scene again, I shall most positively 
refuse to marry Oh! here is Mr. Boer. Talk 



:. * 
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of somebody ! Look, it is he, is it not ? ' Stand- 
ing on tiptoe she cranes her neck eagerly, and 
rather flattens her pretty nose against the 
window-pane in a wild endeavour to catch a 
glimpse of Mr. Boer's long-tailed coat, which 
* hangs,' very much " down behind,* before it 
quite disappears in a ciurve of the avenue. 
Presently it comes to view again from behind 
the huge lauristinus bush, and they now are 
quite convinced it is indeed the amorous 
parson. 

*Yes, it is he,' says Guy, staring over 
his betrothed's head, as he catches the first 
glimpse. 'And evidently full of purpose. 
Mark the fell determination in his clerical 
stride.' 

* She saw him this morning at the schools ; 
she told me so — and here he is again ! ' say& 
lilian in an awestruck tone. * There must be 
something in it. As you say, he really seems 
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bent on business of some sort ; perhaps he is 
come ' 

' With a new chant, as I'm a sinner/ says 
Chetwoode with a groan. ' Let us go into the 
library — the baize and that large screen stifle 
sound.' 

' No, to propose ! I mean ; there is a curious 
look about him as if, if ' 

' He was going to execution ? ' 

* No, to Florence.' 

' That is quite the same thing.' 

' I hear his step,' says Lihan, hurriedly, 
flinging open the window, ' and hers too I She 
must have seen him coming, and run to meet 
him with open arms. Not for worlds would I 
spoil sport, or put them in a " tender taking." 
Let ug fly ; ' stepping out of the balcony, she 
turns to glance back at him, ' will you follow 
me ? ' she asks, a certain arch sweetness in her 
eyes. 

VOL. III. Y 
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'To the end of the world I' returns he, 
eagerly, and together, hand in hand, they pass 
out of sight. 



THE END. 
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